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DIFFICULTIES . . 
. . LN THE WAT. 


OCAL authorities continue to struzgle manfally with the 
Simatl Ploldings Act. Most ot them have now winnowed 
the lists of appheants and have fixed upon thas 
ite W n they consider suitable to become 
their tenants. but to come into closer touch with the 
\ct is to realise the very great difficulties that attend its 
rk - Many of those who made application were under a 
elusion as to what was bei one for them, and it is no wonder 
ev bave tatied to grasp the truth. Not only have emissarie 
from various political clubs and societies been sent down amor 
em as it tor the express purpose ol exauygerating and destreyn 
the meaning of the clauses, but the Board of Agriculture and 
lisheries has issued from Whitehall a vast number of what 
we probably the most confusing explanations that wet 
ver issued from a Government office. The Act seems to 
e one that require many volumes of commentary: but 
utter all, the mall holder is a simple, straightforward 
person, with a mind that work practically and = actively 
ithin its own limited sphere. it is unfortunate that he should 
have assumed certain things about the Act whicli do not exist: for 
instance, he believed that he could apply for and obtain land that 
wi ying adjacent and convenient to his dwelling. Ihis, except 
in one case mm a thousand, was impossible. County Councils 
have had to purchase or hire land where they could get it, and 


very o..en the only estates in the market were lying far away 
Further, it seems to have 
been tacitly assumed by the would-be tenant that the rent would 

, from his point of view, moderate and reasonable. 


i n the homes of the appin ants, 


The County 
Councils very well understand this, and have their own reasons 


re wishing that the charges on the land should be as light as 
ible. They are called upon to undertake the duties, aod 
dertake some at least of the responsibilities, of a landowner. 


lt is to their advantage that the land should be let on terms 
that will admit of the small holder making a decent livelihood 
as easily as possible; but land has its market value. For some 


time past it has bee vrowing not cheaper but dearer, and it is 


essential tor the purpose of the small holder that it should be 
f good quality. Now, it is a business principle not to be 
sainsaid that you cannot obtain the best article at a cheap 


ice; in Other words, if the small holders require the very 
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best land on which to con luct intensive cultivation, it is plain 
that the County Counciis will be cotipei.ed to give am «lerately 
«ood price for it. In fact, it may be doubted if they can possibly 
purchase the land on terms that, taken all round, will admit « 

its being let to advantage at anything less than £2 an acre, 
nor can this be called an unreasonable rent. 

Long before the present Act was thought of, very goo:l 
land lying near villages had been let for a rent equal to «1 
exceeding this; £2, £3, £4 and even £5 an acre has been 
willingly paid for what is generally known as “ accommo- 
dation” land when it is of good quality. But if we take a 
farm of twenty acres at £2 an acre the rent will amount 
to £40 per annum; to this must be added the interest on 
what has been laid out in a cottage and outbuildings. It cannot 
reasonably be expected that these will be put up for a smaller 
um than is estimated for the homestead designed by Mr. 
Kitchin, and described and illustrated on inother page; that 
is to say, for a small holding of twenty acres the suitable 
cottage and buildings would cost in or about £350. Calculated 
it 5 per cent.—and this would scarcely be a commercial 
return—-the meaning cf this would be a rent of £17 tos. for 
the cottage No doubt, to some this will be a disagreeable 
revelation. It has been customary for many generations to 
let cottages very much below their commercial value, farmers 
and landow ers tacitly acting on the hypothesis that it was worth 
their while to have dwelling-houses for the men on the estate. 
ifence it is not unusual for a house that has cost more than 
£350 to put up to be let at 2s. or 2s. 6d. a week. The rude 
lesson awaiting the smali holder is that when he gives up 
weekly work to be atenant on his own account, he will have 
to face the hard facts of business; that is to say, that on the 
capital expended in providing accommodation for him lh 
will have to pay a rent that yields a reasonable rate of 
interest, and certainly 5 per cent. for house property is not a 
large, but a very small, return when it is taken into account how 


mnuch will have to go in repairs. 
The facts, then, are incontestable that for the village small 
holding of twenty acres there will be an annual rent of £40 


vear for the land and £17 tos. for the cottage, making £57 10s. 
altogether. ‘Thus, the small holder, before taking up the land 

any advantage, must see his way to make a profit of more than 
41 a week before he gets anything for the maintenance of 
bimself and his family. On very good land he could accomplish 
this easily; if he could grow strawberries as they do on the 
Worcestershire small holdings and sell them at his elbow, so to 
speak, namely, in Birmingham, he could make his twenty acres 
pay at the rent of £57 10s. Hecouldalsodo it in the neighbour- 
hood of Wisbech, where the land is particularly suitable for the 
growth of fruits and vegetables. But these are exceptional 
portions of Great Britain. On the village small holding, even 
where the land is fairly good, the crops will be those of mix: 

farming—a little grain, a few potatoes, some hay and so forth 
In that class of holding, only the man of exceptional skill and 
stern frugality will be able to make both ends meet. This is by 
no means an exhaustive statement of the difficulties of those wh« 
are setting the law in motion. The County Councils have to 
take another thing into consideration, They are incurring very 
great responsibilities when they are purchasing land; in fact, 
their position is the same as that of a private owner, except in so 
far that, though they have a corporate, they have no individual 
responsibility, but they are just as much open to the risks of the 
market as is anyone who buys land. If the small holders do not 
succeed—and we know belorehand that there will be at any rate 
a percentage of failures—the land will be thrown on the hands 
of the County Councils. This undoubtedly must mean to them 


) 
heavy pecuniary losses, and how are they to be made goo.l? The 
only way open to them 1s by means of the rates. But an increase 
of the rates would render the small holding still less advantageous 
in the neighbourhood, besides involving a tax at which the rate- 
payers might very well grumble. Needless to say, we do not 
recount these difficulties for the purpose of discouraging the local 
authorities who are doing t ‘eir best to carry out the intention of 
Parliament; but it would be an idle and probably mischievous 
thing for them to ignore the responsibilities they are incurring 


Our Portratt Lllustration. 


( ) ee frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Asquith. 

Mrs. Asquith is the daughter of the late Sir Charle 
Tennant, and her marriage to the Right Hon. Herbert Henr 
Asquith took place in 1894. 
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HOSE of us who are old enough to remember the 
feelings of antagonism and jealousy with which Russia 
and Great Britain used to regard one another, will be 
the most ready to rejoice at the meeting between King 
Edward and the Czar at Reval. The King, it is true, 

has gone on no political mission, yet it is known throughout 
Kurope that his desire as a sovereign has ever been for 
the maintenance of peace, and wherever in the past he has 
made a visit, the relations between his hosts and _ this 
country have become more cordial. To Sir Edward Grey 
belongs the credit of having put the relations of Russia and 
Great Britain on a friendly footing. The old policy of the two 
nations was to watch one another on the frontiers of India and 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, to play a game of 
strategy that might at any moment eventuate in war. [Even 
the pacific Mr. Gladstone, it will be remembered, had to ask 
for a war credit of £6,000,000 as a safeguard against Russian 
aggression. Itis surely much better that King Edward should 
meet his Royal kinsman under the kindly conditions that prevail 
at Reval. It tells for the peace of Europe, because if England 
and Kussia and France havea clear understanding between them 
selves, there is no other nation that will have power to break 
the peace. Nor is there any menace in this drawing together ; 
for “ Defence not Detiance”’ is the motive of it. 


Whitsuntide is a time when the friendly societies hold their 
annual meetings, and this year the speeches delivered at them 
possess more than usual importance because of the discussion of 
Mr. Asquith’s Old Age Pension scheme. This is a subject on 
which the leaders of the various friendly societies are experts. It 
is the aim of their efforts to induce labowing men to make pro- 
vision for their old age. They are, then, in a position to make 
practical and useful comments on the Bill, yet they do not seem 
tolike it. The Grand Master of the Manchester Oddlellows objects 
to the limit of income. He says that the members of his society 
olten practise self-denial during a lifetime to provide up to 1os., and 
even 12s., a week for their declining years. If thev succeed in 
gaining this, however, they are to be penalised. This may be 
true enough, but, undoubtedly, there must be a limit, and ros. a 
week does not appear to be very unfair. The Grand Masier of 
the Nottunghamshire Order of Oddfellows echoed the view of his 
colleague. He thinks that the low income limit will have a bad 
effect upon the thrift institutions of the country. Many thou 
sands of members, he said, were paying for benefits in excess of 
the limit proposed. The Grand Master of the Leeds branch 
practically said the same thing. The “Sons of Temperance,” 
through their secretary, expressed a reyret that the age limit had 
been made seventy instead of sixy-five. It would appear, there- 
fore, as far as can be judged from the speeches made by members 
of the friendly societies, that these organisations are not contented 
with the Bill. 


Mr. John Burns would hav2 made an excellent journalist. 
Ilis speech at the opening of the new houses of the Ealin« 
lenants’ Company evidenced a power of observation that would 
have made his fortune as a descriptive writer. He pointed out the 
tendency of the present age to take its pleasures in crowds, or, as 
he put it with humorous exaggeration: “\Ve now cried in 
companies, sported in divisions, smiled in battalions, holidayed in 
armies and married in mobs.” It is not altogether a good thing 
for people to take their pleasure in company; at least, it 
is not good unless alternated with solitude, or, at any rate, 
privacy. Most peopie will agree with Mr. Durns that the 
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best antidote to this publicity is a good home and a good 
garden. In the latter it is possible to play with the aid of 
the family and a visitor or two such games as tennis, bowls and 
quoits, amusements that are much more healthy than is that of 
crowding to some public pleasure-ground to witness the gladia 
torial display into which football and even cricket have now 
turned. Mr. Burns, in his own way, is repeating a sentiment 
expressed by Mr. Rudyard Kipling some years ago. Mr. Burns 
said he did not like to see 120,000 men without a woman among 
thein watching twenty-two players developing the wrong end of 
their anatomy. If he can use his influence in the new position 
to which he has been called to counteract this, he will be 
adding to the services for which the nation is already his debtor. 


As a rider to the remarks made by Mr. Burns, the balance 
sheet of the Newcastle United Football Team is instructive 
reading. This is one of the most successful organisations for 
exploiting the game of football, and last year it made a gross 
income ot { 22,480, compared with £20,220 in the year before. 
This, as has been proudly recorded, beats all records in football 
finance. The revenue came almost wholly from gates, but the 
curious thing is that the net profit is only £1,377, for it seems that 
professional football has become an expensive luxury. This 
particular society last yeat spent £5,512 In paying wages to its 
gladiators. The bill for travelling and hotel expenses came to 
£5,1 17; under transfers and bonuses we vet an entry of (2,521, 
and £2,900 was spent on the reserve team. The expenditure is 
about £3,000 heavier than last year. Those who have read Mr. 
John Burns’s speech with care may very well ask if the country 
receives any adequate return for this very considerable outlay. 
It represents, for the most part, money extracted from the 
pockets of those who, in many cases, will look forward to a State 
pension as a provision for old age. If we wish to know what 
football costs them, we should require to add to the sums given 
the not inconsiderable expenses for travelling and refreshment. 


TO BE SOLD. 


The sap of life through half the world 

Moves in the stem and in the bough; 

And from dead winter's sheath unfurled 

The stripling year his challenge flings ; 
But I seemed happier than now 

In other years—in other springs. 


Hard by the young plantation’'s side 
Wild violets brush your heedless feet; 
Go deeper—where wood-pigeons hide 
And you will find the primrose there ; 
ut, somchow, these are not so swect 


As once they were, as once they were. 


Ou the high Elms, in windy speech 
The rooks renew their busy guild, 
Addressing them once more to teach 
Their art to vearling "prentices. 

But I shall never watch them build 
In my own trees, in my own trees. 


Once more reclad in virgin green 

Young larches edge the dappled sky 

The purple of the oaks between 

And umber of the up-turned loam 

But they are not the same, think I, 

As those at home . . . Ah! where is hon 

Oh! woods and streams I knew and loved; 

Oh, Birds and Beasts, whose quiet ways 

I learnt, as every season moved 

Till I a part of you had grown! 

Oh, pattern of past nights and days 

You were my own! You were my own! 

KE. Croucu Tavior 
Unhappily, the figures supplied by the Board of Trade 

leave no doubt about the reaction that has set tn. The total of 
Gritish trade for May showed a falling off in value, as compared 
with the same month in 1907, of over fourteen miilions, and this 
was spread over imports and exports, as the imports declined by 
over eight miilions and the exports by over five and three 
quarter millions. Douxving the tirst five months of the year 
the value of imports and exports has fallen off by forty 
millions as compared with the same period in 1907. There 
is no reason, however, to look upon this decline too 
seriously. It has ever been the case that a time of exceptional 
activity has been followed by one of reaction and depression ; in 
fact, it used to be said that the history of trade was a history of 
stagnarcy broken here and there by an active spurt. Recently 
it has been more like a chronicle of activity with an occasional 
relapse. ‘The great point is that the wants of the population are 
continually increasing with the advance of civilisation, means of 
communication are constantly being improved, and so _ the 
depression that used to be severe and to last a long time m 
now be expected to have a much slorier existence, 
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\ very important announcem- nt has been made that the 
directors of the Great Northern, the Great Central and the 
Great Eastern Railway Companies have decided to seek Parlia- 
mentary powers for what practically means an amalgamation. It 
will probably be some time before they can vet the Bill into 
Parliament, and longer till it is passed ; but meanwhile the three 
companies have agreed to co perate in several respects. It has 
been already arranged to pool certain traffic from July rst, 


which, of course, can be done without any Parliamentary 
sanction whatever. The reasons underlying the desire to 
mbineé are no doubt economic in their nature. lor 
ome time past the railway companies have been hard 
pressed by the competition of electric and other street con- 
niences. Public motors have come into use, not only in 
ywns, but over many parts of the country which previou ly 
ere only traversed by train. Again, a number of fairly 


vell-to-do people who have businesses in town and live in 
the country use motors for the purpose of running u 
greater and more important than thi 


the huge addition to expense caused by the growth in the labour 


) 
when necessary. But 


bill due to the activity of the men’s unions and the inflated price 
of coal brought about by the undesirable op-ration of a ring of 
coal-owners. ‘These make economy necessary. 


If Sir Walter Besant had been alive he would have been glad 
to hear that some two hundred heirs and representatives of French 
authors have just petitioned that literary property should be 
pia ed upon the same looting as other property. He held strong 
views upon the logic of this proposition. If aman were to devote 
his physical energies to the building of a mill that would last 
many centuries, that mill would become a property which 
would be bequeathed and handed down from generation to 
veneration, lt, however, another man concentrates the fat 
higher faculties of the mind on writing a great book, this cease 
to be his propetty, or the property ol his heirs, after the lapse 
of a period arbitrarily fixed by the State. It is a question 
ot legalised confiscation to which we have grown so accustomed 
that a protest against it is very rare indeed; but no custom can 
get over the lact that in m ny cases men who are a power, and 
who have devoted themselves to a task in the most generous and 
elf-denying spirit, ought to be as much entitled as the creators 
of any other property to hand down the work of their brain to 
their children and their children’s children. If this be not so, 
then the whole theory ol property Is rotten at the heart. The 
repiy commonly made that a nation cannot afford to put a tax on 
intellectual work 1s not very convincing. It is as essential that 
aman should have bread to eat as that he should read Shake- 
speare, and why the mill should be private property and the 
poems of Shakespeare not, is a question to which logic has no 
answer lo vive. 


4 


\t the beginning of the present week there were still three 
unbeaten teams at County Cricket, namely, Yorkshire, Sussex 
and Middlesex. The last-mentioned has only played two gaimes, 
and was within an ace of losing ove of them on Saturday, 
when but lor the batting of Mr. L. J. Moon, who mide ninety 
nine, and Mr. Page, who made sixty, Gloucestershire would 
have won. Yorkshire, too, had a difficult fight with Worcester- 
shire, but pulled through by means of the splendid batting of 
George Hirst, who seems to be in equaliy good form this year 
with the bat and with the ball, as he is first in one 
average and second in the other. We may expect Yorkshire 
ind Sussex to make a hard fight of it now, because when two 
teams have got towards the middle of the season without being 
beaten they become exhilarated at the thought of winning the 
championship, and play a little above themselves. In individual 
cricket last week the greatest performance was that of Mr. 
Crawtord, who, besides doing his share of bowling, made 232 
runs in the course of one match. He is a very brilliant, all- 
round player, of whom sull greater things may be expected. 


=? 


Nothing seems more clearly to show the extent to which 
the available spaces of the world are being circumscribed and 
curtailed than the limitations which are now—of strict and 
beneficent necessity—-placed on the shooter of big game, so that 
there is hardly anywhere that he may go and take his pleasure 
\laska, for instance, is in some measure a 
new country; but already the conditions are vastly altered from 
those of the days when Mr. Read was collecting tor that unequalled 
museum of heads and trophies which Mr. liornaday has 
succeeded in acquiring for New York. The actual number of 
the big game has decreased, and the shooter is so fenced about 


in unchecked killing. 


with restrictions as to close times and the specimens of each kind 
permitted him, that he can hardly think himself to be in a wild 
country any longer. Yet it is not really the civilised head and 
trophy collector who has been to blame, but the Indian who kills 
for sale, it not tor the simple love of killing, 
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[every angler who shares the kindlier feelings of humanity 
must always be glad to receive any testimony of the comparative 
indifference of the fish for which he angles to the stabs of his 
hooks and engines, and we have seldom known more striking 
evidence of the kind than that narrated to a correspondent 
by a friend who has been fishing in Norway this season, 
He caught a large male kelt on a Tuesday, with a minnow, 
and his Norwegian gillie, not understanding his orders, 
gaffed it out. The angler returned it to the river in order to 
‘ive the fish a bare chance, as he supposed, for life. On the 
following Thursday he caught the same fish again, with a rin. 
fly this time, apparently as strong as ever, and on the following 
Sunday caught it yet again a third time, on a 2in. fly. This fish 
‘ay pears to have been as omnivorous in its tastes as it was 
insensible to pain and incapable of learning wisdom by experience. 





“The worst May-fly season on record and the shortest,” !s 
the terse and gloomy summary of the accounts of that season of 
great expectation to the trout angler on one of the few rivers in 
England —the Kentish Stour—-on which, at the moment of 
writing, it is possible to give full reckoning of the bag—too often 
an empty reckoning of fish taken with that splendid but 

ften delusive fly. Lasting only about a week, and ending when 
June came in, as if it deemed that it had to be true to its name, 
which is really no better than a misnomer on most rivers, it was, 
at its best, very intermittent, and one of the best days of all was 
“nippit up by the Sawbath,” according to the old Scottish 
dictum of what happens to all the fine days in that country. . But 
it does not follow that as it was in one river so it will be in 
others that are only now proving themselves in this respect; and 
in any case there always remains such meed cf comfor as we 
may find in the reflection that all the fine fish at least have not 
been “ nippit up by the May-fly.” 


TROUTING. 
(To Cor. B. B.) 


A silver stream, the smiles of heaven reflecting, 
A mealow green, a gentle day in spring, 

A lamb's appeal, a linnet’s song enchanting, 
These to the heart the gladdest pulses bring. 

Out from the flags, b side the river’s margin, 
Softly as down is cast the treacherous fly ; 

A gulp, a struggle, a leaping trout is landed ; 
Cunning the art that so deceived his eye. 

What better thing in Nature’s wide dominion 
Than this fair fish, to set our eyes aglow ? 

Bright gleaming side, with sunset spots irradiaut, 
Olive above, and marigoli below. 

So in the evening, when the soft-eyed cattle 
Lowing remind us that the day is done, 

Turn we to rest and think upon the morrow ; 
A day so golden is a garland won. 

HAROLD BURROWS 


lhe new block of public offices at the south-west end ol 
Whitehall is nearing completion and will house the Education 
Department and the Local Government Board before autumn. 
It is certainly the most satisfactory of the great buildings 
recently erected in London. Mr. Brydon, who designed 
but did not live to build it, succeeded in combining some 
freshness of form and detail—-some touches revealing his own 
personality and talent, with due respect for classic principles and 
the traditions of our own great Palladian architects. He neithe 
feared a measure of departure from accepted models nor aimed 
at originality at any price. The new’block is, therefore, neithet 
perfectly commonplace and uninspired like the new War Office, 
nor awkwardly eccentric and ill-proportioned like the new 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Mr. Lrydon accepted Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren as 
his masters, and his building therefore consorts with the best 
and most characteristic architecture of London and its neigh- 
bourhood, with the banqueting Hall and Chelsea Hospital, with 
St. Paul’s and Greenwich. But yet Mr. Brydon thought out 
for himself his own problem—that of giving due form, balance 
and proportion to the envelope which contains the 500 
rooms with their modern disposition and  concomitants 
that he was required to provide. On the whole he succeeded. 
We do not lke the effect of setting pediments over 
windows already provided with big keystones as he has 
done on Ins first-floor tier. Whether the general sky-line, and 
especially the corner box-shaped towers, will prove quite pleasing 
cannot well be decided until the whole design is carried out, ol 
which the present block is only one half. In justice to Mr. Brydon, 
we must remember that after his death the Board of Works 
considered themselves justified in making whatever alterations 
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in his plans they chose, and to this unfortunate circumstance 
we attribute the evident after-thought of pushing a frivolously 
elaborate litte pedimented doorway into the great arched 


portal which was to be the dignified main entrance from 
Whitehall, 


However, it is a building the eye rests on with pleasure 
after passing by the Victoria and Albert Museum. Why the 
very fairly successful and satisfying original portion of this 
museum standing in the Exhibition Road could not have been 
taken as a model for the whole, it is hard to understand. 
;qually hard to understand is the mental process that pro- 
duced the new design. The leading idea seems to have been that 
it must immortalise its conceiver by being, as much as possible, 
different in its principles and in its proportions from any other 
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building. Yes, what is easier than to be oriyinal if originality 
is gained by amassing a quantity of ill-digested and ill-assorted 
details drawn together haphazard from the text-books of every 
style and every school. After some thousands of years of arch 

tectural output—Eastern and Western, Classical and Gothic 

the probability is that forms and combinations not yet used hav: 
been carefully avoided as wrong by well informed and train 

minds. To pick up such is mere temerity. Any architect who 
chooses the Classic orders as the basis of his desi me, a they 
have been used at South Wensington, must be satisfied to walk 
in the very narrow and clear-cut pat 
the masters of a style where authority reigns supreme and 


immutably set out by 


licence cannot be tolerated. Po shoot out turrets and pinnacles 
from odd corners of domes is neither satisfactory nor clever. 
It is disagr-eable and cheap. 


SIGNORINET T.-A. 


AST week, when the Epsom paddock was crowded with 
people eager to inspect the runners for the Derby, a 
strong, evenly-turned bay brown filly was walking 
quietly about unnoticed, unsought and, save by her 
enthusiastic owner, uncared for. Half-an-hour went 

by, the great race was over, and the name of the neglected filly 
was on every tongue, for do what they would, the crack colts 
of the year had been unable to follow her flying stride, 
and Signorinetta had won the Derby. The manner ol 
her winning is easily described. In a fast-run race, when 
only two furlongs of the distance remained to be covered, 
Mountain Apple and White Eagle looked like finishing first and 
second respectively ; so well, indeed, was Mr. J. Buchanan's colt 
voing that already 
the onlookers were 
beginning to cheer 
him home, but in 
another few strides 
condition, or, 
rather, the want 
of it, had told the 
inevitable tale, 
and both of them 
were done with. 
Nearly in the 
middle of the 
course Signori- 
netta came 
through her horses 
and, heading the 
leaders, went on 
full of running, 
to stall off an in- 
effectual challenge 
from Primer and 
to win the Derby, 
as easily as it ever 
has been won, by 
two clear lengths. 
For the fourth 
time only in the 
long records of 
the race a _ filly 
has proved her- 
self to be equal 
to the beating of 
the best colts of 
the year, and 
Signorinetta has 
earned the right 
to place her name 
on the roll of 
honour beside 
that of Eleanor, W. A. Rouch. 
Blink Bonny 

and Shotover. How she won has been described; it remains to 
consider why she won. Signorinetta won the Derby, in my 
opinion, because she was thoroughly trained and, above 
all, because she is clearly a stayer of the first order. 
Leaving on one side many of the ruuners who in no 
circumstances whatever could be looked upon in the light 
of even possible winners of the Derby, and dealing only with 
those who might have solid claims to consideration, we might 
take it that Mountain Apple, who is decidedly a yoo colt, was 
unfit, and had evidently undergone what, for want of a better 
word, may be called a “dilettante” preparation for such a race 
as the Derby. White Eagle, another good colt when well, had 
not come to himself, and probably weighed less than he did 
whey at the top of lis two year old form, Primer is a great 
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upstanding colt, whose condition did credit to the Kingsclere 
trainer, but who, nevertheles 
ment, and Norman III., a thoroughly-trained animal, met with 
an accident in the course of the race. Perrier remains, and of 
him it must be said that he is an unworthy son of a worthy sire: 
all that bis clever trainer could do tor him had been done, but to 
no purpose. 

The Derby relegated to “ Races Past,” and an interesting 
day’s racing disposed of, the time arrived when Signorinetta wa 
to be saddled for the Oaks. Not again was she allowed to 
wander in neglected peaceluluess about the paddock. Where sh 
went there went the crowd, and such of them as cared to notice 


will make yet further improve- 


were able to see for themselves that she showed no signs ot 
having been dis 
tressed by het 
great victory in the 
Derby; but, on the 
contrary, looked, 
if anything, fitter 
and fresher than 
before. ‘That she 
would beat the 
majority of het 
opponents was 
fairly certain. But 
there was Khodora 
LO be reckoned 
with, and it may be 
sad that never had 
Mr. Croker’ 
famous filly looked 
more ready for the 
iray. How it night 
have fared between 
these two miu 
suil remain an 
open question, for 
early nm the trac 
Khodora became 
involved in the 
mn lap whi h befel 
French Partridge, 
and Signorinetta, 
admirably ridden 
by Bullock, com 
ing out at exactly 
the same place as 
she had done in 
the Derby, won 
the Oaks just as 
easy as she had 
done the great race 
on the previous 
Wednesday, beat- 
ing Courtesy, a 
veautiful mare belonging to Lord Falmouth, by three parts ot 
a length, with Santeve, a well-trained filly belonging to Mr. G. 
Edwardes, beaten into third place by two lengths. 

To the eternal honour of the Chevalier Ginistrelli be it 
recorded that when in the course of the race for the Oaks some 
ove told him ** Rhodora is down,” his instant answer was, * Is 
she? I am indeed sorry.” Just think what that meant; here was 
his filly struggling to achieve a feat that has only twice been 
accomplished in the history of racing; suddenly her most 
dangerous opponent is removed from her path, and yet the 
Chevalier could find it in his heart to say, “1 am sor 
There spake a man whose example we would do well 
tollow—it we could. Well, it was over; but never t 


dying day will the Cievalicr lorget the thud 
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ich vreete the lendid performance of his 
mare, never will e lorget the congratulations 
flered to him by the King himself, nor shall 
\ ever torget w it a true-hearted gentieman 
ind sportsman he has proved himnselt to be. 
signorinetta is by Chaleureux out of 
Signorina, a mare who was the idol of the 
Chevaher’s heart Unbeaten in her two yeat 
d days, huge sums were vainly offered for het 
purchase “| do not want the money, but I 
mt my filly,” was the invariable answer. For 
it ny time it seemed as though she would 
prove a failure as a brood mare, but the owner 
is been content to wait through good and evil. 
In many years the mare was barren; one living 
loal she had—that one was Signorino, who ran 
n Cicero's Derby, and now at last the Cheva 
ler faith has been rewarded. Signorinetta 
tands pre-eminent as the fourth filly who has 
ever won the Derby and as the third of her sex 
ho can claim to have won both the Derby and 
ihe Oak [. Fa. Be 
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SATILES OF THE Pyamut 
ON EVI YN i his D uy, tells us that 
Noven ris 1Oo1, h dined with the 
1) Orn vho *“*told me there wer IV. A. Rouch 
i mol i lrelat but i Was a 
' that ders would not live there, only they were not 
pus us l i A b tl behel not only that there wert 
rein Ie l, but that there was some migic property in the 
which k them shence the line Spiders Irish wainscots flee”; 
ut het ilso the tr ion that there were no spiders in the Hou 
. * non i t “ niwor vi ul Irish oal But th mast 
ter hing in kevelyn’s no is the fact that he evidently thought it was 
" flor spiders not to Oso is, and oub less he believed tha 
I hi sy rower 
be Istl ‘bo Tkistt SPiper 
And, of cour bis iets are polsonous on a small scaie They 
mit pe nm just | wy nous snake, and the amount and virulence of It ts 
ulhhcrent for ‘small ' the spider has tu tackle ; bul that spiders ar 
poisonous to human bei nother thing I believe that a large tull-grow: 
uden spider (Epeirs diadema) can pierce the human skin with it, jaws and 
“W 1 it does so mn pr rT it temporary trritation something like a nettle’s 
aT lhave never known it tooccur, but there appears to be evidence enough 
that it ymetimes do but it is not known that any other British spider can 
bite through tl hunma iticl most of the talk that one hears olf peop 
being | en by ' ma ir with the stor ol those who are stung by 
ravon-tl 
AN UNvLEeASANYT NATIVE PRopuer, 
Pine lor t and most horrific of British soiders is the Cardinal spider 
{ i (Guyontt) & much over ‘rOoOWNR Common hou-.e-spt ler, which, liv ny generaity 
in very old buildings, is found in London in the purlieus of Westminster 
\ll | " bourhood of Ilampton Court, as well as, probably, 
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be to the 


1 to be peculiar to that vicinity, 


In Westminster Abbey it is supposed to peculiar 


About Ilampton Court it is believe 
the Hlampton Court spider; but it is found to my knowledge 


sewer 
\bbey. 


and is called 


within a radius of some miles from the Palace, as well as a considerabie 
distin up the Thames. It occurs again in some of the old churches in 
Cambridgeshire, and there it is similarly known as the Cambridgeshire 
pider As a matter of fact, it is probably more widely distributed than is 
upposed, but its preference for the recesses of old buildings and other dark 
places keeps it out of sight Which is just as well, for it is truly a terrifying 
thing, reaching in a full-grown male toas much as 5:n. from claw to claw of its 
vutspread legs, and it has been my misfortune to light on specimens, both in 
Cambridgeshire and near Ilampton Court, so large that when a soda-water 
tumbler was inverted over them on the wall they had to tuck in their toes 
before they could get inside. But in spite of its truly forbidding appearance, 
it is, I believe, incapable of hurting man, 
DAVID AND GoLiatn 

Within the last week or two, however, | have had a striking object 
lesson of the deadliness of the spider's poison when used on creatures of the 
proper size A large hbumble-bee (an Anthophora) had strayed into the 
greenhouse and become entangled in the web of a kind of spider which is 


another cousin of the common house-spider and hard to distinguish from it 


Phe buzzing attracted my attention, and as [ went to liberate the prisoner | 


saw the spider come out and approach the bee, which was at least twice its 
size. So far as I could see it did not get near enough to bite, It circled 
round the captive, patting it with its long fore legs, as spiders do when 
apprvaching an antagonist which they distrust, My notion was that it was 
only going to cut the web and let 
the bee go, for the latter was 
tearing the fabric all to bits in its 
struggles. I lifted the bee out on 
the end of a stick, but noticed that 
it made very feeble eflorts to free 
itself from the shreds of web which 
clung to it It grew momenturily 
more teeble and in less than a 
minute it was dead; at all events, 
it appeared to be dead, and was 
certainly dead and stiff a few hours 
afterwards, Evidently the spider 


must have made one of its lightning 


darts in on the victim and = suc- 


ceeded in closing long enough for 
But it was a_ little 
how quickly the 


one bite. 


appalling to see 
poison killed an insect, itself strong 
and well so 


armed, conspicuously 


the larger of the two, 
POISON SPIDERS. 
In to. their 


indeed, the venom of spiders is more 


t roportion size, 


virulent than that of any other living 


thirg, and other countries (probably 
all hot countries) have Araneidx 
which are dangerous to man, The 
best known, of course, is the Euro- 


tarantula, 


pean Over a large part 
of the South and West of the United 
States, and presumably all over 
South America, there is more than 


one kind of spider the bite of which, 


tos , 
Copyright. though not certainly known to be 
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fatal, is extremely unpleasant, inducing feverish symptoms and causing a painful 
local sweliing which may disable a limb for a week or more. The name Poison 
Spider Cajon, or Poison Spider Creek, is often met with, marking places where 
they are especially abundant. The commonest is not a large spider, rather 
slender and greyish, and they are the more dangerous from the fact that they 
bite without provocation, especially when men are sleeping on the ground, 
but also running up the boly and unexpectedly attacking the wrist or neck. 
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Probably more poison-s than any other, however, is the New Zealand katipo 
(a Maori name), from the bite of which there seem to be well-authenticated 
cases of death, the brute being especially fond of damp places, where 


it lives among the rushes, etc English spiders are, to the thinking of 
most people, bad enough, but we have good cause to be thankful that 
they are not worse, They are sufficiently deadly to the small things 
that they prey upon. nm me 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SMALL HOMESTEADS. 


From PLans By Mr. G. 


N putting the Small Holdings Act into operation, a question 
ot supreme importance 1s the provision of a homestead 
for the new tenant. In Scotland, the Highland and 
Agricultural Society recognised this very promptly, and 
in association with the National Exhibition held in Edin- 

burgh during May they offered prizes to architects for plans. 
More than this, actual models of the homesteads were erected on 
the grounds of the exhibition, which, of course, facilitated 
criticism. We felt at the time that the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England had missed an opportunity in not preparing for 
a similar show. In this country the Small Holdings Act is 
already being put into operation and the provision of suitable 
houses 1s engaging the attention of the local authorities who are 
responsible for the working of the Act. It would, therefore, in 
our opinion, have added greatly to the attractions of the show 
presently to be held in Newcastle if architects had been induced 
to send in plans and models. It is very obvious that the majority 
of those responsible have not previously been in the position of 
landowners, and cannot possibly have had much experience of 
providing the sort of building required. 


+ 


The Royal, therelore, 
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might have been of considerable help. 


However that may 
be, it occurred to us that no inconsiderable’ assistance 
might be afforded to county councils and others if such 


plans were published in our pages. Accordingly several 
architacts specially qualified were asked to make plans suitable 
respectively for a twenty-acre and a_ fifty-acre farm, and 
we propose from time to time to publish such of them as 
may be thought suitable for the purpose. It ought to be 
said, however, that there is nothing in the way of a competi- 
tion. Indeed, we shall carefully refrain from comparing the 
work of one architect with that of another, except where it 1s 
necessary to point out an omission or an improvement. Lurther, 
it must be clear to anyone who has given thought to the subject 
at all, that nobody could draw up plans that could be of 
universal application. Local bodies must be in the position of 
the wise man who hears every sort of opinion, and at the end 
comes toa conclusion for himself. The character of the home- 
stead must vary with the conditions. What would be perfectly 
appropriate for a fruit-farm might be extremely inappropriate 
for a dairy-farm. Mixed farming would require conveniences of 






KITCHIN, OF WHINCIIESTER. 


a different kind from farming for strawberries, which forms the 
general occupation of the Worcestershire small holders. That 
is why we have used the word “Suggestions” in the title ot 
this article. They do not claim to lay down the !aw, but 
only to give a bint of what is possible. Mr. G. H. Witchin, who 
is responsible for these plans, was asked to make designs for two 
homesteads for small holdings. The house for the smaller one 
was to have at least two living-rooms—a kitchen and another 
room, and a minimum of three bedrooms, of which one should 
have a fireplace. He was asked to provide in the outbuildings 
accommodation for one horse, one cow, at least two pigs and 
some poultry. The cost of building this house and its apput 
tenances was limited to £350. The result will be found in the 
* Suggestion for buildings tor a holding of twenty acres.” Those 
familar with litthe homesteads in the South of England will 
recognise that the architect has been conservative in his ideas, 
In Hertfordshiie, Buckinghamshire and other counties where 
many of the old small holdings still exist, there are many home- 
steads exactly similar to this. We are thinking of one in 
especial, which was built 200 vears ago for a small farm of 
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less than twenty acres, consisting mostly of a meadow anid 
orchard, five acres of one and thirteen of the other. \fter 
falling into de ay in the nineties, it is now In the possession ofa 
tenant who is doing well, and the writer bas gone over the 
accommodation with him and finds that on the whole he is 
satisfied, although, being human, he has points to grumble at. 
It was a surprise to tind, however, that Mr. Kitchin, who could 
not possibly have known anything about this parti ular place, 
should have produced plans so similar to it. Perhaps the 
first criticism of the severe student of hygiene would be that 
the buildings are not sufficiently removed trom the house; but 
this we believe to be a purely theoretical objection which is more 
than counter-balanced by the convenience of having the live 
stock within the observation and easy reach of the owner, 
Besides, it will be seen by a second glance that some pains have 
been taken to keep the yard as clean as possible. It is not 
intended to litter it for the purpose of cattle, although that might 
be necessary perhaps during winter or in an emergency, Very 
liberal provision has been made for livestock, Mr. Kitchin probal 

thinking that it was wise to err—if he erred at all—on the 4 
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rhe t ma uN » reed of more accommo- there is an apartment marked for cake, but, of course, it would 
but we do not expect that many of those who are at be used for feeding-stuff of any other kind. The cowshed and 
ent applying for sma gs will enter upon their tenancy feeding passage are very conveniently arranged indeed, though 1t 
| n of five cows, a horse, three pigs and a number of might he advisable on a future occasion to give a more detailed 
ry. Itwill bes ed that the cowshed and the stable drain plan of them, showing how cleanliness and efficiency can be 
to the manure-tank iy from the yard, and convenient for the combined with cheapness and simplicity. <A stable for the horse 
u r the fiel Pinust initary side is well looked after. But and a large shed in which carts, ploughs, or anything of that 
perhaps, before « the outbuildings, it will be well to run kind that the holder may possess can find accommoda- 
t the m ’ provided in the house. Mr. Kitchin tion are also clearly shown. Pigsties draining into the 
is done perfectly right making the kitchen or living-room manure-tank with their runs facing the farmyard would be 
he largest and n important Hlere it is that the family both healthy and convenient. The only question that remains 
e of Ul be lived. The wife will do her is whether these buildings could be erected for £350 or not. 
cookis nm it, ane re the worker ill eat their dinner. Mr. Kitchin thinks they could, and we see no insuperable 
He has given a parlour, which, alternatively, might be used as obstacle. The modest cottage could probably be built for a 
a bedroom, in deference to the liking of this class of people little less than £250, and a friend of the writer’s, a landowner 
for a best roon No doubt they, in many cases, make little who has given the attention of years to the creation of small 
use of it, but keep there ther best furniture and hold holdings on his own account, never reckons to pay more than 
it in reserve for t honoured visitor and the festivities of {100 for the erection of the buildings. Mr. Kitchin’s notes on 
Christma However that may be, the plain fact is that they the material will help to show how this can be done. These 
not be satist it t it, and itis an addition to then notes are in the rough, but it will probably be more satisfactory 
comior There are two other bedrooms in addition, both of to copy out the architect’s own words, even at the risk ot 
them goo i third bedroom can be provided over repeating what we have said ourselves : 
e nving-room by Fa centre atone It will generally be Planned to form a smal! farmyar!. Cottage with two 4}in. brick hollow 
i that th cessl mall holder has a considerable lamily, walls (or a local material if cheaper), wood casements, tile, pantile or green- 
in use fh 1 ( pet ) ure upon ti being able to slate roof Diirv leading off sculierv, convenient for hot water and 
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ivoid the expense of a labour bill. His sons and daughters if attended to by the wife. Can have an outer door if preferred ; but 
will in manv cases work for their richer neighbours in times of as it should not be too cold in winter, probably better as planned, Three 
tress, and help their father on the land when employment is bedrooms, or two bedrooms and small parlour leading off living-room, 
carce. Thus good bedroom accommodation is necessary. with recessed wndow with large box-seat for linen, Git. dresser betwee n 
lhere must be at least one bedroom for the father and mother, bedroom doors, and good store caphoard up. to ceiling by the _ < 
one for the daughters and one for the sons. A few landowners range. Bedrooms and living-room ordinary boarded floors. Dairy, sala 
j 1] . larder, concrete floated cement. Height of rooms, 8it. 6in. or oft. Farm 
provide fireplaces in all of these apartments, but this we believe buildings of studwork, weather-boarded on outside, on gin. brick founda- 
to be a mistake. In one of the bedrooms it is nec essary, tions, showing 18in. above ground. They need not be connected with 
for the simple reason that in cases of sickness a fire may be the cottage, but the covered passage is a convenience for the out- 
required, but in others it is not needed; on the contrary, it is buildings. fhe barn is connected with cowstalls, for convenience of 
much healthier either for rich or poor to sleep not only without feeding, and all the buildings open upon the farmyard and can_ be j 
fires, but with the liberal ventilation afforded by an open window. drained to the back to liquid manure-tank. Provision is made for 5 cows, 
With so many cows a little dairy is necessary, though in most 1 horse, 3 pigsties, fowls, an open shed for two carts and implements, and a 
cases it might more probably be described as a milk-room. At loft over coalshed and covered passage for storage, and frem which there is 
any rate, it would pay the small holder better to sell his milk access to the roof of cottage. oth in plan and cost much depends upon the 
than to make butter. Here sanitation has been carefully lie of the land, position of existing roads and fences, water supply, distance 
observed. lhe dairy is at the north side of the house, from which materials have to be carted, etc., but it should be possible to 
and is separated by the larder, a covered way and some build the whole for about £350, and similar buildings for a 50-acre farm, —_ 
- . the number of livestock, 


buildings from the stable and cowhouse. These buildings are 
conveniently arranged for the saving of labour. There is first a 
coal-house in close proximity to the back-door, so that fuel can 
There is a barn, 
number ot 


} 


be obtained with the least trouble possible. 


which could obviously be used for a considerable 


purposes, and over it a lolt that, in an emergency, might possibly 
be converted into a sleeping-place for the men. 


In the corner 


bigeer dairy, and accommodation for double 


for £550 

The second of our plans is a suggestion for house and buildings 
for a holding of fifty acres. It will be seen that the same general 
plan is followed, but that the scale is larger. The arrangement 
of the house differs only in one or two small particulars. 
There is the same central living-room, but three good bed 
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rooms, together with what would be probably used as a 
parlour. The scullery, dairy and larder are ‘the same in 
both, so are-the covered way and the coal-shed, but far more pro- 
vision is made for the twelve cows and two horses. The position 
of the barn and cart-shed is altered, and there is more 
accommodation for pigs. In planning a small homestead, how- 
ever, there are one or two points to be taken into consideration, 
of which we do not perceive any trace in these plans. ‘The first 


and most important is the water supply. Of course, it was 
difheult to take any definite line about it, because conditions will 
vary greatly. In one holding the natural supply of water may 


be highly convenient, and in another it may be necessary to sink a 
well. In such districts as Wiltshire towns, even where it is 
possible to obtain drinking water, it is still necessary to have 
very large tanks for rain-water, without which it would be 
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scarcely possible to go on at all. Another circumstance that 
must greatly affect the convenience of the buildings is the lie of 
the roads: where and how do thev pass the holding? Thi 
might lead to a considerable modification of the plan. So also 
would the situation of the garden and land. It might be 
necessary to decide whether the house should be placed easy for 
trafhe hy the main road on the outskirts of the holding, 
or convenient for labour in its centre. Yet these considerations 
only show how impossible it is to give any absolute directions. 
We must end as we began, by repeating that the plans are only 
suggestions, but as suggestions, we think our readers will agree 
with us in considering that they are most useful. Very shortly 
we hope to publish an alternative scheme, and if any of out 
readers have helpful ideas on the subject, it would be a public 
service to let us know what they are. 


OLD ENGLISH EARTHENVARE. 


LI) English earthenware is 
worthy of attention for 
many reasons. If the 
earlier and cruder forms 
lack ornament, they are 

not wanting in vigour and artisti: 
strength; while the later forms 
certainly display grace and a certain 
degree of refinement of shape which 
compare favourably with much of the 
pottery manufactured in England at the 
present time. Mediaval pottery may 
be distinguished from that of earlier 
periods, such as the Roman or Saxon 
times, not only by form and compo- 
sition, but also by the use of greenish 
or yellow glaze. The purpose of this 
glazing, of course, was to render the 
vessels non-absorbent and, therefore, to 
make it possible to keep them clean. 
In the vessels of earthenware belong- 
ing to the twelfth and_ thirteenth 
centuries, glaze was used sparingly. 
The insides were covered, but the 
outsides only partially so, and the 
vlazing usually ended in the form of 
irregular splashes about the middle 
of the body. The use of this glaze, 
which was translucent, had the effect 
of intensifying the colour and im 
parting a pleasing variety to early 
pottery. Probably the most  inter- 
esting and important point about 
Old English earthenware is the development of form trace- 
able clearly from the fourteenth century downwards. Before 
that period the evidence as to the kind of pottery in use for 
culinary and domestic purposes is to be found in such sources of 
information as the Bayeux Tapestry, the Louterell Psalter and 
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BELLARMINES OR GREY-BEAKRDS IN YORK MUSEUM. 


other illuminated works; but from the fourteenth century onward 
it is possible to illustrate the subject by means of specimens in 
our museums. We now proceed to draw attention to the chiet 


forms in vogue at different periods. The typical fourteenth 
century jug, of which illustrations are here given, was 
; about ift. in 
height. It was 


furnished with a 
serviceable 
handle, a quaintly 


elongated neck 
and a_ kind of 
pie-crust oma 


mentation round 
the bottom. The 
glaze, as usual, 
was applied care 
lessly. 

In these jugs 
of the fourteenth 
century and 
earlier there is a 
tenden¢ y towards 
a cylindrical 


form. The 
handle is strongly 
made, the 


material of the 
vessel is thic k, 
unornamented 
and serviceable 
for hand wear, 
but the body i; 
undeveloped; and 
it is obvious 
that a ve 
little modifi 
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of form would greatly have increased the capa- 
city. In the case of fifteenth century jugs and 
pitchers this point received attention, and the 
body was made of far more spherical form. 
Several of the illustrations here given show th« 
characteristics of fifteenth century earthen- 
ware. During the early part of the Tudor 
period, say from 1485 to 1550, it was the custom 
to make earthenware of bulf-coloured and fairly 
hard materials. Jugs and other vessels of this 
time were usually nearly covered with green 
glaze. The glaze used on English pottery up 
to this period was almost entirely produced by 
means of powdered galena, and was what is 
l:nown as lead glaze, galena being a form ol 
that metal. Another kind of deep red glaze, 
uscd at «a subsequent period, was made by 
means of red lead, one of the oxides of lead. 
But there was another kind of glaze, known as 
salt glaze, produced by means of common 
salt in combination with intense heat. Salt 
glazeware was largely manufactured abroad 
at an early period, and was certainly in use 
in England and manufactured here during 
the reign of Elizabeth. The introduction of 
human heads or human faces as ornamental 
features of vessels of stoneware is traceable 
as far back as the fourteenth century; but the 
stereotyped fashion of vessels known as grey- 
beards, long-beards and Bellarmines, composed 
of stoneware, belongs to a considerably late: 
time. A word or two as to the origin and 
significance of these jugs may be added at this 
point. Cardinal Bellarmino, a distinguished 
Italian theologian, who was born in 1542 and 
died in 1621, incurred the bitter hatred of the 
Protestants of the Netherlands, who made 
their jugs with large bellies and narrow necks, 
and ornamented them with a grotesque face 
supposed to represent Bellarmino. Jugs of 
this type, in considerable variety and in great 
numbers, were sent over to England during 
the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
they appear to have become the regular beer- 
jug used at inns, taverns and in the homes of 
the people. How soon the English people 
began to make jugs of this kind for themselves 
is not definitely known; but as early as the 
reign of james I., and, therefore, during the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, they 
were certainly made in this country, as is 
shown by the presence of imperfectly-formed 
or badly-baked examples known among potters 
as “ wasters.” 

lhe grey-beards made in England are 
distinguished from those of foreign manufactur: 
by form as well as ornament ; there was a 
fuller, rounder type and, generally speaking, 
greater capacity in the English-made vessels. 
The large numbers of stoneware — vessels 
required in’ England caused an enormous 
import trade, and heavy duties were charged 
on them. In order to avoid the payment ol 
these duties, and also with a view to saving 
the very considerable cost of shipping, several 
} otters came over and settled near London fot 
the purpose of carrying on their industry as 
near as possible to the centres where the pots 
were chiefly in demand; but they met with 
only partial success. <A very celebrated English 
potter named John Dwight established a factory 
at Fulham, where he successfully competed 
with foreign rivals. Bellarmines are believed 
to have been the staple of his trade. Very large 
numbers of Bellarmines, mainly in a fractured 
or fragmentary condition, have from time to time 
been uncovered during excavations in London 
and other large centres. A groupof Bellarmines 
found in the city of York is shown on the 
first page, and from it one can form a good idea 
of the relative sizes and forms of these vessels. 
The two larger examples have a full pear- 
shaped outline, which one finds repeated 
again and again in the sto:.eware jars used for 
beer, etc., down to the close of the last century. 
They may be pronounced unhesitating!y of 
English — probably Yorkshire manufacture. 
Most of the regular Bellarmine jugs or bottles 
have, in addition to the grotesque human 
face in front of the lower part of the neck, 4 
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more or less ornamental 
armorial device placed in 
front of that part of the 
body which has the greatest 
circumference. Sometimes 
the arms are of Flemish 
or Rhenish origin, but some- 
times they are English and 
display a kind of heraldry 
which refers to the sign of 
the tavern to which the 
vessels belonged, such as 
the Rose and Crown, etc. 
Forszn influence on Old 
Envlish earthenware is not 
by any means confined to 
Bellarmines. It is also 
foun ina species of wine- 
jug with pipe-like spouts, 
of which many examples 
have been found at York. 
Some are probably of foreign manufacture, while others exhibit 
foreign influence. Two of these are here shown. 

One point about Old English earthenware which has not 
been much noticed by those who have written on the subject is 
the extraordinary variety of uses to which the material was 
applied during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Almost 
any miscellaneous collection of pottery fragments belonging to 
this period will be found to contain some pieces for which it is 
almost impossible to 
suggest a reasonable 
purpose. Such, 
for example, were 
the wate sprink- 
lers, the bottoms 
being pierced with a 
number of holes, and 
the flow of water 
regulated by the thumb 
at the neck of the 
vessel. Articles of 
metal, and especially 
tinned or enamelled 
iron, have come into use 
so generally in 
our kitchens that 
one is apt to forget 
that in former times 
COLANDER; XVII. CENTURY. pottery had to serve 

as the material for 
many utensils now made of metal. A seventeenth century 
colander of earthenware is here shown, and it would be 
easy to multiply instances of the more general use of earthenware 
for domestic purposes formerly than now. One of the charms of 
old earthenware, apart from the beauty of form, consists in the 
delicate colours of its fabric and superficial glaze, and also the 





SARAH 


HE had been the first wife of our grandfather; but we 
got into the way of calling her by her maiden initials, as 
our old aunts always did. Her mahogany desk, with 
those initials on it, lies before me, packed full of letters 
yellow with age, and, strangely enough, carefully stored 

aWay In its roomy recesses are all our grandfather's letters to out 
grandmother. S.C. S. died three years after her marriage, aged 
twenty-six, repeating her own mother’s wedded life in its 
briciness. Our grandfather lived to be over eighty. We have 
two fine locket miniatures of them, painted soon after their 
marriage in 1797—she a grey-eyed, bright-complexioned young 
woman, with hair dressed high and strung with pearls and dress 
of simple spotted muslin; he, with intellectual head, fine expres- 
sive eyes and clean-cut features, wears a stock and hair poudrée. 
heir respective initials in seed pearls on a background of their 
own hair completes the setting. Being an orphan, S. C. S. was 
brought up by her Uncle and Aunt Baker of Alton. By the by, 
there is a quaint little touch in one of the old lady’s letters of 
sympathy to her widowed nephew-in-law. She writes: 


I sometimes am afraid I shal) outlive all those whose lives are most 
desirable to me, perhaps that is an improper fear, I cannot help it, I am 
much more encline2 to fear Evil than to hope for Good / don’t knowh w 
isin London but we have more bid people than cver, 1 am sometimes afraid 
“ce go lo Bed 
After having folded her letter, she adds a postscript on the back : 


Excuse this stupid letter, an em!cm of the writer. 
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further tones arising from 
use and weathering. hese 
are such common everyday 
features of old pottery that 
it is not until one attempts 
to reproduce them in a 
sketch that the full colour 
value is appreciated. Deep 
rich browns, dull reds, 
purples, purplish — greys, 
plum colour, drab and silver 
greys area few of the many 
hues one can easily find. 
This variety is largely, 
almost entirely, composed 
of pleasing, unobtrusive 
colours, which formastriking 
contrast to the gaudy, crude 
and often painful colours 
affected by the modern 
potters, who strive for quaint 
ness at the expense of more restful qualities. The end of the 
eighteenth century marks approximately the period when English 
earthenware 
ceased to be 
interesting. 
\bout the year 
17goO elegant 
wares gave 
place to more 
gorgeous pro- 
ductions 
covered with 
gilding. The 
new style of 
pottery when 
not feeble was 
vulgar and 
commonplace, 
and there is 
really little of 
interest to the 
collector be- 
tween the 
end of the 
eighteenth and 
the middle of 
the nineteenth 
century, when 
english pot- 
ters woke up 
to new life 
and produced 
some very fine 
work indeed. 


G. Ciincu. XV. CENTURY JUG. 
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SW EET. 

Dr. Abraham Rees was a great friend of S.C. S.’s, and there is 
scarcely a letter addressed to Hoxton Square, where the young 
couple lived (a part of London in those days of high repute, but 
now how different!) that has not some kind message to “ good 
Dr. Rees.” And on the same library wall where 5. C.5.'s 
miniature in a little black frame has hung these eighty years or 
more her old friend's portrait has kept her company. One day 
my mother brought S.C. S.’s notebook to me, and together we 
began reading the faded hand-writing. She appears to have 
started with a good deal of copied matter in the neat, antique 
hand-writing of the eighteenth century. Here something from 
the pen of Lady Mary Wortley-Montague, Mrs. Rowe, or Dr. 
Johnson was recorded among others, the sarcastic and the saucy 
treading on each other's heels. Thus: 


Learned men, as they are called, are not always men of sense, 
is followed by these lines: 


I II. 
Said Sylvia to a Reverend Dean. There are no women he reply’d 
What reason can be given She quickly turn’d the jest, 
Since marriage is a holy thing Women there are but I’m afraid 


That there are none in Heaven, Phey cannot find a priest, 
while on the next page comes this: 


Men (Let them Say what they will) never approve any other sense I 


as it squares with their own, 
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\ a a dently it tired of copying, for she starts 
i pave ext pore, whict he calls 
\ rsion 17587 Fuesday A ist 25th, Set off 
' \ f r ' ‘ | ait ny | Aunt Bo owith 
I I " t. Ilarry | it l arrived at Grosport 4 elor 
»>\W siay mornit vent to Portsmouth in a wherry went to ye Dockyard, 
vc wortl ry t on rat I istrious, the last ship that 
‘ ! y« kelet rol i Irian of Wales, afterwar.is 
w t Gut ry. t stonist * number of balls of various s:zes. 
l t l \“ { ” oar tive Bartle r, the lary st ship now in 
i “ t iw ye Colossus, manned in compliment to 
Mir zherbert who went on board her On Mrs. F.’s approaching 
Mas Bat playad Rule Brittainnia In the afternoon 
‘ i wheny to kk ! pre hour and hal mom = thence to 
Newport, t and pt at ve Bugle Inn Friday morning went to 
- ’ \ ntlemen on Llors-back, on the road saw 
Carisht ( i very fine piece of ruin; returned to Bugle Inn, Saturday 
Mor ‘ tto ke ‘ r, had a very od view of Alvington ve house 
I was bor ' Ketur to Bugle Inn, After dinner set out for We-t Cowes ; 
i ny extr v droll ut casting up accounts, Arrived at 
: | ’ “ ) I vent to ye Star, were informed we could have 
t uM oT m account of Mrs. Futzherbert having order’d 30 
+ lav morn t Southampton got safe to Alton alter a most 
' » and no tle pleased at being safely restor’d to my 
{ Lb ry hospitable mansion 
Phen follows an excursion made in the year 1790: 
Monday tith Oct Set off out 7 in the morning, took a second 
kfast Winel ' \t An iover dined at the sign of the White Ileart 
\iterwards went t Wevhill fair (ve lar st in the Kingdom for HI ps etc) 
l le PB bought us all a Seal of Basultine Stone. Puesday afternoon very 
vel Weeds " norning very fine, walked about ye town; In Andover 
{ i r 0 “ tl lowing epitap 
Ilow lov how valued one avails thee not 
l “ mm related tr by whom ecot 
\ lump of « y alone remains of thee, 
I ill thou art, and all thou wast to | 
Another ** Life’s t er is ita snull 


In the forenoon went to Weyhill avain, went to see 
the “Dig of Knowledge Several numbers being 
down, h vas asked how old he was ? 
llow many years he had 
performed in France? Enevland Etec, took up ro 3, 


first came to Wevhill Fat 


llow long ago since he 
5 The man then took my uncle’s watch, told the 
+ to observe the Llour and the Minutes, and take up 
i pany numbers as w id make the time, (It was 
xactly 26 minut ilter 11.) Upon which he took 
mw rian 27> and 6 for ye minutes. In like manner 


nto how many pieces a halfpenny could be divided, 


lo conclude he was made go round the room on his 


gv 
knees to thank the company for coming to see him, 


which poor fellow he did wonderfully well. From 


Weyhill proceeded to Amerbury from thence to Stone 


Ilenve, got to Salisbury—during our stay there was at 
the house of Mrs. Cooksey, Thursday morning went 
to s Wilton Hlouse (about 3 miles from Salisbury), 
tive nobl it al | ord Pes il roke ; the rooms adorn'd 


with most 
Vandyck, a 


und thirty different specimens of marble and agate. 


vuitiful paintings ; in y® great room by 


curious table inlaid with one hundred 


The house very richly furnished and contains many 


rreat curiosities The servant who show’d it us, 


had got ye history of the pictures and busts as 


perfect as the man who shows the waxworks in 
Westminster, rhe llouse 
ipology for not 


made an 


Steward who was acquainted with Mr. 


Cooksey attending us himself; but he 


was waiting on Avy Lord!! Returned to Salisbury 
in the afternoon walked about the city; the outside of 
the Cathedral I think far superior to Winchester, the 
inside we were not permitted to see as alterations 
not even money 


were in han would gain us 


vdmittance The Cathedral is said to have as many gates 
and doors as there are months in y® year, and as many 


windows as weeks, and as many pillars as days ! 


Friday 
left Salisbury, at Romsey walked to the church which is 
said to have an apple tree growing upon y® top. At the 


Inn found these pretty lines on a window 


‘May every blessing wait upon each pair 
And angels 


In life’s gay path securely may they tread 


uard them with peculiar care 


By friendship guarded and by virtue led,” 


Krom Komsey proceeded to ve George at Southton, 
Saturday morning set off for Gosport. In the afternoon 
ssel with Mr. and Mrs 


Court to Spithead. Sailed at the stern of several very 


went in a ve Young of Moner 


fine ships. Phe (Queen Charlotte very handsome, indeed 
ye paintings at her tern beautiful, altogether a very 
grand sight Slept at the Indian Arms-—Sunday morning 
went ina wherry to [lasler Hospital, walked along Stokes 
Bay, had a very goo! view ol the Ficet, saw a ship in, 
heard her salute of 15 guns and ye Admiral’s answer of 1 3. 
he report sounded like thunder round us, we were near 


enough to see the flash, dined at ye G -orge in Warnford, 
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walked in Earl Clanriccards charming garden went to church in the Earl's 


ground; got to Alton perfectly safe in the evening Mem" a pun of Mrs, 
( 


se 


‘ooksey’s ** This cheese is like Windsor, near Eaton ” 

S. C.S.’s excursion ends with the pun, and a good account she 
gives of it, considering that the writer was a girl of from seven- 
teen to eighteen. There is another reference to Wilton Hlouse 
in an old letter written to our grandfather by a friend who 
had taken a “nocturnal ride" from London to Salisbury. He 
writes: 

Monday we went to Wilton [louse which you have probably seen—but 
to attempt a description of ye stutues Busts and pictures would require the 
knowledge of an antiquary with the memory of a Milthredate ! 

Probably there have many descriptions of Lord 
Pembroke’s “ noble seat’ as days in the year—note the account 
in * Dyott’s Diary What the young girl appears to have 
approved, the old General thought “ill of ! ’’—while all the world 
knows that Carisbrooke Castle is a “fine Ruin,” and readers of 
Court gossip that Mrs. Fitzherbert lived in semi-Royal state! 
but [I think it is pretty certain there cannot be another diary in 
the land telling in the writer’s own faded hand-writing what 
she was doing at exactly twenty-six minutes past eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon of Wednesday, October 13th, 17y0, and, to 
crown the whole, that she was in the company of the “ Pig of 


Knowledge.” kK. H. 
THE PRESERVATION 
OF HEDGES. 


SHOULD say that no art is more abused than the above. 
lruly there is yet a remnant of the skilled labour left; 
but the vast majority of hedges are destroyed. Think 
for one moment of the day fast drawing nigh when the 
hedges of our land will be mere without 


been as 


skeletons, 


substance or body, patched with barbed wire. The majority 





AND LAID TEN YEARS AGO. 
are so to-day, and each winter we see this wholesale mutilation 


going on. The iandlords, to whom this subject is all-important, 





SAME HEDGE BEING CUT AND LAID. 
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are practically indifferent; when they awaken to the fact it 
may be too late, and an expense beyond words will be the 
result, for barbed wire, post and rails or replanting will 
be necessary. Surely, then, this subject is worthy of atten- 
tion. | am not writing this with a mad theory which may 
have suddenly cropped up in my mind during the last few 
hours, for | have done hedging for many years and care- 
fully studied the 
subject. rhe photo- 
graphs which | am 
using to illustrate 
this article represent 
hedges cut and laid 
on my farm by 
myself, with the ex- 
ception of those used 
to illustrate the 
wrong method, which 
bave been taken in 
the neighbourhood. 
A very great deal 
could be written on 
this subject; but, 
briefly, the two chief 
points in cutting and 
laying a hedge are: 
First, to make a 
strong live fence 
capable of resisting 
all stock with the 
quick we have at our 
disposal ; secondly, to 
cut and lay it in 
such a manner that it will encourage growth. The third 
photograph places the first point before us; the whole of 
it is live with the exception of the stakes and winders, and 
I consider it capable of resisting all stock, not excluding 
small pigs. The first picture represents a hedge before being 
cut and laid. ‘The second point, which is of the gravest 
importance, is to cut and lay all quick diagonally from 
the ground-line. This alone is not suffi- 
cient, for suppose the layers be cut and 
laid in the most approved fashion, and 
then placed straight above the stools, as 
in the sixth illustration, how can the young 
quick grow through 4ft. of layers? At the 
same time that the layers are diagonally 
laid, they must be inclined off the stools, 
as in the fifth picture. This is very impor- 
tant, for, as we see in the preceding 
illustration, the layers are neither cut 
diagonally from the ground nor inclined off 
the stools. A comparison between these 
two speaks for itself. All old stools should 
be cut off just above the ground-line (in 
the second picture I am holding the top 
part of a stool after its being cut off). 
In cutting it must be done with a clean 
upward cut. Many stools have to be split 
down to get the layer to the ground-line; 
this means a good deal of work, but it 
is essential if a hedge from the bottom 1s 
required, 

The next point, which comes under the 


AN EXAMPLE OF 
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amount of cutting to be expended on each 
layer in order that it may be lavered ot 
placed in position. They should be cut so 


far as will keep life in them. It should 
be distinctly borne in mind that they are 
not required for actual growth, but so 
as to retain vitality only. By the cutting 


and laying we cut off more than half the 
supply of sap, which produces an abundant 
growth from the stool, the growtl so neces 
sary for the future welfare oi our hedge (see 
the fifth picture). Ihe staking is also a 
very important point; the stakes are placed 
in the hedge to hold the layers in position 
until they become fixed at the end they 
were layered at. Dead stakes, if properly 
put in, will last quite long enough; these 
should be made out of the superfluous pieces 
cut out of the hedge, and all the stakes 
in my photographs are of this kind. \ 
great many people leave live stakes; the 
effect is bad; the live stake takes ail the 
support and produces top only, killing the 


adjoining stool. ‘This is well shown in the first 

illustration—the growth on the live stake at the 
top only and the hollowness below. ‘These stakes increase 
enormously in ten years and give an umbrella appearance to 
the hedge. What is wanted is a fence from the bottom 
which grows up together strongly and regularly and the whole 
line is a yvood fence. Therefore, on no account whatever 


leave a live stake; if it is not required in the fence to 
be made a layer of, cut it cleanly off, and instead of a 
tree, it will produce 
four or five, maybe 
a dozen, pieces of 
qui k from the 
bottom. At the very 
best live stakes have 
an undesired effect : 
they kill the adjoin 
ing stools and make 
no fence to hold 
stock in. The 
winding along — the 
top is also a strength 
ening of the fence, 
as seen in the third 
illustration, and gives 
a good appearance 
and finish; this 
winding is made 


with the thinner 
pieces of quick and 
briars. Hedges after 


they have been cor 
rectly cut and laid 


BAD WORKMAWNSI//1P. may be kept 


trimmed for some 
time where no stock is kept (see the seventh photograph of a 
hedge which I cut and laid eight years ago, and which 
will be a good tence from bottom to top for many years 
to come). Compare that in the last illustration, badly cut 
and laid twelve years ago, and kept trimmed since, where 
barbed wire and stakes are now necessary. No hedge is 
tuo bad not to be greatly improved by good hedye-cutting. 





second, and which claims aitention, is the 7/VO VEARS’ GROWTH AFTER BEING WELL CUT AND LA/D 
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TWO YEARS’ GROWTH AFTER POOR CUTTING AND LAYING. 
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SPRING SALMON. 


Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 

Flumina amem— 

“NO anyone who would see the delights 
of country life, as opposed to the 
strenuous life of cities, charmingly 
portrayed, I wou'd say, ‘“‘read the 
Second Georgic.”” The poet delights 

in “meads and valleys and the mazy stream”; 
he revels in * lakes where living waters flow.” 
The true fisherman shares the poet’s joys, but 
he has joys added thereto. In the lake he sees 
monster pike or rainbows, in the mazy stream 
perhaps salmon—at any rate, lusty trout, and 
on it flies in plenty. I noticed lately on a 
hoarding in large letters the following legend: 
“There are no flies on John Buil.” Were | 
dignifying the Bench, the statement would 
convey no meaning to me, but, as it is, | 
fancy it refers to a contemporary, and is a very 
gratifying piece of information. However, | 
like a river to have a store of flies on it, 
though I fear that our rivers are becoming 
yearly more and more like our contemporary. 


I will leave it to the readers of this article to judge for But I stray from the point as one at a committee meeting. As 
themselves as to which is the better fence. It would be a result of a sterling attack of influenza in January, I was 
quite pos ible to have a good fence for the time being, forbidden to wade this spring, and therefore could only fish a 
but it might be injurious to the life of the hedge in the future; very limited portion of our river. True, | did get a few fish, 
therefore, avoid smothering the stools with the layers and, including one, while pike-fishing, on my biggest spoon, which | 
itbove all, allow no live stakes. Doubtless, hedge-cutting had put on in order to avoid catching kelts. It is a gold one, 
! a dying art, and unless some - steps 
are taken to bring it into prominence our 
fences will in the tuture be barbed wire, as 
being the cheapest. Why ts the country full of 
itnow? Because our hedges are fast decaying. 


Surely it would be to the interest of landowners 
and sportsmen to move in this matter. Would 
it not be advisable for the youth in the country 
to be taught such an art instead of many of 


the supertluous subjects now taught, which 
often tend to the turning of the boy’s mind to 
the town already overcrowded. I know there 


are hedyge-cutting competitions, and hunting 
people doubtless take an interest in the 
ulyject. At these competitions great care 
hould be taken to select competent judges, 
and | would sugyest that no man ts fit 
to be a judge unless he has_ thoroughiy 
studied the subject; it is not only necessary 
to study a subject, but also to be able to 


pass in it, What should we think of 

heing examined by a man who had studied 4 

. 2 . ~2 

history, geography, ete., but who had failed wae aoe gh = 
- - ~ ae ov ae 

at all his exams.? ‘The same rule, if our rural ibe or ; yp Se! 


arts are to be kept alive, must be applied. 
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IXven the poor ratepayer, who indirectly might CUT AND LAID TEN YEARS AGO: SINCE THEN KEPT TRIMMED. 


pay for lessons given, would, I am sure, prefer 


good quick fences with the lovely white blossoms in May, and 3 3-8in. by 2hin. My colleague, as the schoolmasters say, was, 
red berries later for the birds, than barbed-wire entanglements, however, quite hale, and on a certain day went fishing, I with 
hideous to look at, dangerous to man and beast, and of which him. There is a pool, very deep, with shelving rocks on our 
every inch has to be paid for over and over again without any side, very still, and with but little “carry.” One can fish it with 
help irom Nature, C. C. H. Coarpr-ARNoLD. a fly if the water be high, but it is, as 1, a non-minnower, 





TEN YEARS OLD, BUT BADLY DONE IN FIRST INSTANCE. 





admit, essentially a place for the minnow. My 
colleague now uses a_ Reflet, 2in. long, 
invariably when spinning for salmon. I have 
already praised the 3in. size as a pike bait ; 
I recently got one of 2o}lb. on it. I hold no 
brief for the makers, nor any other brief; 
had I done so, I should not have had the 
pleasure of accompanying my colleague, but | 
do say that the Reflet is an admirable salmon 
bait. My companion throws it nicely off the 
Nottingham reel, and, though progressing 
slowly, it revolves very fast, scintillates divinely 
and the fish seize it with fury. I sat on my 
shooting-seat on the high bank above—being 
a valetudinarian—and watched the performance, 
holding the long gaft and wearing my covert 
coat, which I resurrected lately. What a pity 
it is that they are obsolete! So far as I know, 
one of His Majesty's Judges is the only person 
who wears one. After a few throws my col- 
league had a fish on the Reflet, and, without 
any unusual incidents, gaffed it himself with 
the long gaff, as the water in-shore is very 
shallow. My only aid was to use the short gati 
as a priest. It was 183lb. He soon got another 
one; 1gib. this time. Luckily I had told a 
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keeper to call and see if there were any fish to carry home (half 
a mile) and he took the two home. ‘Towards the bottom of the 
pool the fisherman got a fish on, and, having ascertained that it 
was a kelt, hand-lined it in, as we always do since I was 
instructed in the art by Mr. Halford. It was very well mended, 
as they all are this year. At the end of the pool another fish 
grasped the bait and was landed; 2olb., and a lovely fish, no 
longer than the first. After lunch I was able to fish the first pool 
on the upper water adequately, as it cannot be waded, and a fresh 
fish of 20lb. acknowledged the Durham Ranger. My colleague 
put the Orange Parson over it without result. It would not take, 
and never did on subsequent occasions. At the next pool I could 
just get my fly over the best spot, but I knew I was not fishing 
it properly, as, standing on the shore, there was a lot of shallow 
and feeble water preventing the good working of the fly. The other 
fisherman came after me and at the precise spot got a fish which 
played lustily. There was a farmer on the opposite bank who 
waxed very excited, never having seen a fish played or caught 
before. He expected my colleague to whip it out over his head, 
and, when told that that would not do, he suggested hand-lining. 
He rallied me on my inferiority as a fisherman and_ praised 
my companion, but relented towards me when I got it out with 
the long gaff; 2o!b. it scaled. During the play thereof we 
noticed a fish rise about a quarter of a mile down stream in a 
pool we have sometimes fished, but never with success. Wading 
was imperative there, so the other rod fished, | watching. Now, 
though I am devoted to fishing, 1 am not sure that I do not 
prefer to watch another, fishing well or even moderately, to 
fishing myself. I know exactly when to be all attention 
and when to smoke my cigar in leisurely ease and muse. 
Others, as a rule, do not see it in the same light and insist 


ACROSS A WILTSHIRE 


IX were two pedestrians with a long spring day 
before us. We had no cares and very little 
baggage. We had sent the latter in advance 
to the town which was to be our ultimate 
destination, and left the former, if any such 

existed, at home to take care of themselves. So we carried 
nothing but a small knapsack of provisions and a camera, and 
cared very little how far we might wander from the direct 
road, having in mind only to reach our next resting-place 
before dark. A white mist still marked the windings of the 
stream in the valley as we left the village and slowly plodded 
up the hill. We passed the last homestead and stood by a 
gate to look down upon the group of thatched roofs, with a 
little flint church 
to the east and 
the sun shining on 
its tower. A man 
came out of a 
cottage with a 
lilac bush in 
flower beside the 
open door. He 
walked across the 
meadows, and a 
grey heron’ rose 
heavily from 
under the bank of 
the river as he 
drew near. The 
heron flapped 
lazily away and 
dropped near toa 
row of willows a 
nile further down. 
The man set a 
hatch at the circu- 
lar stone sheep- 
wash, beside which 
was a pen of hur- 
dles, came away 
and went indoors 
again. We _ had 
watched him with 
the closest interest, but that closed the matter, and we proceeded 
on our way. On either side were large stony, arable fields with 
springing barley and tracks of tresh green wheat. Overhead, 
losing themselves in the light, were soaring larks. They like 
the ploughed ground better than the downs; and although, even 
in the nesting season, their individual carol does not last long, 
there were so many of them that they gave the impression of 
one interminable song. But travellers on that road were scarce. 
A mile from the village we came upon a shepherd walking slowly 
in front of his flock, with a steady old sheepdog bringing up the 
rear. The sun was still low, and his long shadow stretched dark 
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on my fishing, but the wading question settled it this time. 
My colleague was not long in hvoking a fish. Its play reminded 
me of one of Brahms’s Hungarian dances, now sempre sostenuto, 
boring down apparently any depth and lazily sulking, so that | 
denuded the bank of all sods to throw at it; now con fuoco, 
dashing at lightning speed and hurling itself out of the water in 
quite unexpected places. It played right well, and kept it up for 
50min., when I gaffed it at the first quasi-opportunity. It was 
3olb. At short intervals during the play a fresh fish out 
of reach. on the other side of the pool was rising at and 
evidently taking March Browns. He was in a strong back- 
water, facing down stream, and rose quite quietly and 
unconcernedly. We had no keeper this time and had 


to carry the fish over a mile to the car. I managed 
the 20-pounder in my bag over my shoulder, but would 
have preferred to have had a deputy. As to flies, we find the 


Orange Parson the best, even in low, clear water, and the 
Durham Ranger a good second. I think the reason ts that sug- 
gested by Mr. Kelson, and I agree with him, namely, that the gold 
pheasant tippet feathers, unobscured by other feathers, resemble 
rather closely the body of the boiled prawn, the black bars being 
the joints. The effect is enhanced in the case of the Orange 
Parson by the semi-transparent summer-duck over the tippets. 
I am not one of those in favour of complaining about the weather, 
or, in fact, anything, except, perchance, misleading texts hung 
on the walls of temperance hotels, so that I merely state, as a 
fact, that the wind and weather this year have invariably been as 
unfavourable to fishing as possible. Strong east wind up-stream, 
thick haze on the hills; yet | have never known fish take so well, 
or so many taken up to date in our river. | hope my readers (it 
any) will have had the same experience—or better. W. 1°. C. 


PLAIN 
i . 
across the road, on which the dust was white as flour. The dew 
was still glistening on the unshorn fleeces of the sheep, and in 
the morning air their breath was like a dim mist. Very little 
has the shepherd changed in two centuries, since Gay wrote, it 
may have been on this same spot : 
Next morn, twelve miles led o’er the unbounded plain, 
Where the cloaked shepherd guides his fleecy train 

But our shepherd was in shirt-sleeves. His crook was in his 
hand. His cloak was there, but he carried it on his arm. He 
gave but a brief reply to our “Good morning,” but he turned 
and looked at us over the silvery backs of his sheep alter 
we had passed. Ile could not in any way find us a place 
in his scheme of life. Near to the hill-top we met a carrier's 
van, piled up with 
its miscellaneous 
cargo for some 
outlying village. 
The carrier drew 
rein and got down 
to adjust the 
shoe. As a much- 
travelled man who 
had seen cities 
or at least one 
he was quite 
willing to talk. 
He declared that 
we could not get 
rain with the wind 
where it was, but 
if the wind should 
shift he could take 
his LBible-oath 
that we should 
get wet in twelve 
hours. He said, 
moreover, that a 
drop o’ rain would 
lay the dust——it 
would so—ves, it 
would. Then his 


BROODING PATCH OVER EGGS. old mare went 


jogging down tlhe 
hill at her own pace with plenty of time to spare before the 
hour for the market to begin. The road led straight across 
a broad plain of which the undulations were so gentle that 
the wayfarer never lost sight of the bare open country 
or the dim wooded distance beyond the valley below. For 
miles in front of us there was nothing worth calling a_ hill 
but only an alternating rise and fail scarcely more perceptibl: 
than the swell on a sweeping ocean. There were no incidents 
no person in sight. We left the dusty road for the close sheep 
bitten sward. We caught a young lapwing, and the parent bird 
came wheeling and twisting within a few feet of our bead i 


’ 
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ulmost in reach. It w but a flaffy 

tted litle brown babe, but when 
released it ran like a young ostrich. 
There was no other incident; and the 
it a ws from the passing fleecy 

uuds of May were all we had for com 
pany. But if the place is a solitude 
{ iy, it abounds with memorials of 
the long-lorgotten past. 

One might almost believe that 
the work of the human hands cannot 
iltovether lose its significance unul it 
ceases to exist. A mere ditch to-day, 
once a boundary between tribes ol 
whom so little is known that we cannot 
be ire that we name aright, remains 

ynething more than a ditch. The 
burial mound of some forgotten warrior, 
whose unre orded dee is could find ho 
piace in history, still retains a human 


interest and the power to attract the 
teps of any imaginative loiterer. We 
turned aside to visit a tumulus on the 


ridge of some slightly higher ground. 
Ihe mound was not altogether un- 
populated. Rabbits had burrowed into 
its sides and cast out heaps of chalky 
sOll that droppe d in cascades down 
the steep sides into the shallow ditch 
below. A wheatear perched on an ant-heap shook his tail at us 
und clacked a lively remonstrance at our approach. lrom the 
broken ground on the summit a hare jumped up and ran away 
cross the plain. These creatures were surprised to see us there, 
breaking in upon their solitude. We rested and took light 
reiresiment on the top The barrow had been exp! pred long 


avo, for there were still signs of uninstructed delving, which 


eemed to peak of ecret nocturnal excavations in search ol 


treasure. ‘The rural mind long associated the idea of buried 
wealth with ancient British funeral mounds and earthworks. 
There is scarcely a camp which has not some local traditions of 
untold gold and silver. In many an ancient fortress Roman 
coins have been dug up, and this may account for the belief. 
l‘ar in the distance we saw an old entrenched encampment. It 
erved for a landmark, and there indeed some hours later we 


found our reward. It was noon. We had left the higher plain 
ind descended upon a stony waste with coarse weeds and grass 
prinkled with thorns Che camp was a round promontory 
jutting trom a range of sloping hills. We were just beginning 


to ascend to the steep bank below the trench, when a pair of 


birds got up and went skimming away close to the level ground. 
They were by no means familiar friends, with their short tails 
ind mottled brown backs in colour scarcely distinguishable from 
the flints. 

**Stone-curiew |” 

Although a few pairs always breed in this neighbourhood, 
they are never pientiful, We set ourselves to take a look round 
lor the eggs, with a chance of success not much more favourable 
than if we should dig for British relics onthe hill. Quite by luck, 
ind almost at once, we happened on them—two clay-coloured 
eggs covered with darker streaks and blotches. Lying on the bare 
ground, without even a blade of grass to offer apology for a nest, 
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APPROACHING HER’ EGGS. 


the eye might easily have passed thei for pebbles. \We made a 
few arrangements against the return of the purent birds. Close 
by on the ridge of the entrencliment were some hawthorn bushes 
in full flower. We crept under them and lay quiet on the green 
bank with the white curtain above our heads. The great charm 
of birds’-nesting consists in watching the old birds, whether it be 
before finding the nest or afterwards when they return to it. There 
is something almost human in their ways. So clearly may the 
sequence of their emotions be followed that the close observer 
may almost believe himself at a pantomime. When all was 
quiet our stone-curlews very soon came back. We caught sight 
of them in the distance —running. Sometimes they stopped as if 
to make sure that all was safe, but very soon came on again at a 
good pace. At about 2oyds. from the eggs the cock slackened 
off. He walked with deliberation to a little open patch and stayed 
there comfortably preening his feathers. The hen went slowly 
forward. She stopped, stretched out her neck, looked around 
and crept on with a display of stealth thai would make the fortune 
of any villain of melodrama. Presently she became aware of 
the arrangements made for the camera. Shestood upand looked 
in wonder at the little mound of gorse and grass that had grown 
up in a few minutes. She slowly raised one leg and stood on 
the other. To stand on one leg appeared to be the attitude 
natural to close attention. Suddenly she shook the unemployed 
leg as if in anger, but the gorse remained unmoved. She drew 
closer, repeated the movement, and presently, being apparently 
satisfied, crept to her eggs and settled upon them with infinite 
care. We put her up more than once, but she always returned 
by exactly the same way and challenged the camera in the 
same manner. The last time after she had settled she opened her 
beak as if overcome by the heat after so many disturbances in 
the middle of a warm May day. We suffered the pangs of 
visitors consciously intrusive, and took 
the easiest way to the top of the 
hill. Water RaymMonp. 


IN THE 
4 , 
’ ‘ , 
: GARDEN. 
THe Paony. 

T is the time of the Paony, and 
I was reminded of the beauty of 
the tree section by the flowers of 
the variety Queen Alexandra 
shown at the Royal Hort 
cultural Society’s exhibition in the 
Temple Gardens by Messrs. Kelway 
and Son of Langport. There was no 
daintier flower in that vast display, and 
in the early summer days no shrub, 
for such one must describe it, has a 
greater charm when in full beauty than 
this, which seems overshadowed by the 
group called “herbaceous Ponies.” 
The Tree Pony requires a shelt red 
position, not from any constitutional 
tenderness in the plant itself, but the 
flowers, appearing before June, are apt 
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to suffer from late frosts, which frequently play sad havoc 
when we think all danger is past. As I have written before, it 
should be planted in a _ position where it gets little sun- 
shine, especially in the morning, as this will upset frozen 
shoots and buds, which, if allowed to thaw gradually, take 
little harm, but are soon destroyed if the sun reaches 
them while they are still in this condition. Cutting winds 
from the north and east are harmful to the swelling buds, 
and young leaves and plants are rendered unsightly for a whole 
season from this cause. It is for this reason that shelter should 
be arranged towards the direction from which these hurtful winds 
blow. With regard to winter protection, none is required, except 
to the buds, and this may be given by providing a wire canopy, 
over which a mat may be thrown when frost threatens. 

When the Tree Pony is losing its beauty, the herbaceous 
varieties are attaining their full splendour, and by “ herbaceous” 
is meant a plant that dies down every year; the tree forms do 
not, but remain bushes. And we must again inention the name 
of Messrs. Kelway, who have raised many of the most beautiful 
of the herbaceous Paonies, and a visit to their nursery in June 
is well repaid. There all that is most worthy in the Peony 
world is gathered together, and a picture of splendid*colouring is 
the result. The double crimson Pzeony of the cottage garden 
has much charm; but in the forms raised of recent years there 
is a breadth of petal and tenderness of colouring which have 
given a fresh interest to the family. I well remember the 
Pwonies in Miss Jekyll’s garden at Munstead Wood, and in 
* Wood and Garden” this flower is referred to, more particularly 
the Siberian Pawoma albiflora or the Chinese Paony, and tie 
varieties chosen as the most beautiful of their race are the 
following: Hypatia, — pink ; 
Mme. Benare, salmon rose; 
The Queen, pale salmon rose; 
Léonie, salmon rose; Virginie, 
warm white; Solfaterre, pale 
yellow; Edouard André, deep 
claret; Mme. Calot, fresh pink; 
Mme. Bréou, Alba sulphurea, 
Triomphans gandavensis, Car- 
nea elegans (Guerin), Curiosa, 
pink and blush; Prince Pierre 
Galitrix, blush; Eugene Ver- 
dier, pale pink; Elegans 
superbissima, yellowish white ; 
Virgo Maria, white; Philoméle, 
blush; Duchess de Nemours, 
yellow-white; Faust, Belle 
Douaisienne, Jeanne d’Arc and 
Marie Lemoine. 

Besides the herbaceous, 
Chinese and Moutan Ponies 
there are many beautiful 
species, and | was much 
interested in a variety of 
Pwonia decora called alba 
which was shown by Messrs. 
RK. Wallace and Co. of Col- 
chester at the recent exhibition 
inthe Temple Gardens. This &, ¥. Waliis. THE 
is perhaps more a Pony for 
the rock garden than the border, as the flowers have not that 
dashing beauty we associate with the varieties that give a wealth 
of colour to the early summer months. The flower is single 
and of the purest white, broken only by a rich yellow centre ; it 
may be compared almost to a somewhat prim Romneya Coulteri. 
Other species that deserve consideration are P. arietina, broteri, 
corallina, Emodi, peregrina, tenuifolia and the pale yellow 
wittmanniana. Pzeonies of one colour are delightful in a border 
by themselves, not, of course, a border of wide expanse, but the 
smaller borders, which seem to ask for a plant of one kind. | 
have in mind a border of this description. It is backed by cordon 
fruit trees, and in the early summer the Pwonies are a blaze of 
colour, the variety being a warm crimson. The plants have 
been in their present position several years, and it must not 
be forgotten that the Paony does not like its roots disturbed. 
Two or three years elapse before they become established, and 
then for a generation they will add to the gaiety of the garden as 
summer succeeds summer. C. 
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THe WIsTARIAS. 
TIE illustration, from a photograph taken in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
represents one of the rarer of the Wistarias (W. multijuga), which has racemes, 
or ** trails of flowers,” as we prefer to call them, reaching a length sometimes 


of quite 3ft. This Wistaria is frequently seen in Japanese gardens, and, as 
shown in the photograph, flowers with great freedom, as much so as the more 
familiar W. sinensis. The colouring of the two is much alike, but the great 


length of raceme is the chief characteristic of W. multijuga, and it is sur- 
prising it is not more planted in our gardens. There is often a great want of 
variety among our trees and shrubs. Perhaps this is due to ignorance of 
their existence, but we hope the rarer species and varieties introduced of late 
years will become more common. W. multijuga is one of these, and there is 
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also the white variety, alba, which has not such long racemes, though the 


whiteness of the flowers is a change from the tender lilac of the parent and 


W. sinensis, The American kidney Bean (W. frutescens) is also a rare kind, 
with deep blue clusters of flowers, which appear later in the season than 
those of the others; there is also a white form of this. W. brachybotryi 
mus! also b+ included among the little-known Wistarias. The usual way of 


growing the Wistaria is against a wall, but it is well to remember that it is 
very useful for clothing arbours, trellises, or such « structure as is represen'ed in 
the illustration, Under these conditions the clusters of flowers are seen to Ul 
best advantage, hanging in graceful profusion from the still leafless shoots. 
The couble Wistaria is not pretty; the flowers individually are not without 
distinction, but they are sparsely produced in the cluster. Another objection 
is its reluctance to give its flowers with any lavishness. 
Tue TIARDY PRoOoMs, 

During the past tew weeks the waste spaces on roadsides and on railway 
embankments have been much beautified by the bright vellow masses of the 
common yellow Broom (Cytisus scoparius), an! the value of this and other 
species for garden decoration is apt to be overlooked For furnishing 
large beds in the semi-wild garden, or for creating a bright effect in 
places where the soil is so poor that other shrubs will not grow, the 
Brooms are excellent, and they may be had in such great variety that the 
most fastidious tastes can easily be sutisfied, Piney dislike soil that is 


at all rich or heavy, a light, sindy one, poorly cultivated, suiting them to 


perfection. In purchasing plants, one should be careful to stipulate for those 
in pots, as the Brooms greatly resent any disturlance o! the roots Most of 
the species are readily propagated by means of seeds CC, precox is the 
earliest one to bloom, the pale cream flowers being produced in profusion on 
the slender pendulous branches The white Spanish Broom (C. albus) 
flowers later, and is a well-known plant. C. biflorus bas rather small 


yellow flowers borne in pairs, the stalks of the-e and also the stems 
being covered with small, silky hairs C. kewensis is a pretty little 


hybrid that w raised in Kew Gardens It is of trailing habit, and is 
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suited for the rock garden, the pale yellow flowers wreathing the 
green shoots making a pretty sight. C. purpureus, as its name implies, has 
purple flowers, the growth of the plant being rather pendulous and strageling. 
Grattecd on a tal! Laburnum, it is a most effective plant in the garden, Tine 
two varieties of our wild Broom, named respectively C. scoparius andreanus 
and C, s. sulphurcus (the moonlight Broom), are very handsome indeed, The 
first-named has a beautiful mahogany re! blotch on each of the wing petals, 
and the flowers of the latter are pale sulphue colour, It is sometimes listed 
by nurserymen as C, pallidus Althoug) it has been in cultivation for many 
years, it is rare, o. W. 83, 


CORRESPONDENCI 
A Tulip DIskase, 

Sir, —Can vou give me advice about the enclosed Tulips—whether it fs 
a disease or whether the soil is at fault? We have M. Tressor and the 
Darwin forms on the same border, both flowering well, but the leaves of the 
Darwins are very much spotted, like the enclosed, Nothing seems amiss with 
the variety M. Tressor, The garden is a new one and among the Pines 
very dry and sanly. The Tulips were planted last autumn P 

[The spots on the Tulip leaves are due to the attack upon the plant by 
the fungus Botrytis parasitica, the cause of the ‘* Tulip disease.” This fungus 
is abundant upon the leaves and flowers, but does not seem to have invade 
the bulbs. This will, no doubt, occur later, and then the resting form of the 
fungus will be produced in the form of black masses of mycelium, known as 
sclerotia, and by means of these the disease will be carried over to another 
year It would be well to remove all the leaves and tops of the plants 
affected, in order to check the passage of the fungus down into the bulbs, and 
burn them, not throwing them upon the rubbish heap, It is probable that 
weather conditions have contributed to this disease, by so injuring the foliage 
as to lay it open to the attack of the fungus. Snow lying in the heart of 
the plant, and, perhaps, freezing there, would be a possible cont: 


cause. —Ep. | 
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———_ THE SEAT OF . . \ 
als: THE EARL OF LEICESTER, K.G.% 
+3 a —— ee aie nee I 
l' was, as we have seen, in 1734 that the work was begun of an wsthetic and coarse fibred; equally appreciative of all 
translating Lord Leicester's “ villa” from the region of that was exquisite and of all that was brutal in the world 
mind to that of matter. Much had already been done in i1round him,” and whose “ notoriously bad, dissolute, and violent 
the way of estate improvement, and Holkham, being thus character ” was feared by the Duchess of Argyll, whose daughter 
a centre of interest, became also a place of residence. At he had asked for in marriage for his son. That son was a 
first the “old house,” wherever and whatever that might be, had weak edition of the father, wanting his energetic interest in 
to be used, but “as soon as part of the building became habitable art and literature and his dominant purpose to be not merely 
itsowner came to live there; at first for a week at a time only, a patron but a creator in both those spheres of culture. Edward 
in order to superintend operations, later as a permanen y- And had nothing much to do, and self-indulgence grew upon him. 


thither he brought the old 
library of — the Lord Chief 
Justice and his own rare col 
lection of books, which were 
carried up to one of the turret 
rooms nen ae tined lor a 
library, and left for future 
arrangement, many of them in 
the packing cases in_ which 
they had arrived from Italy. 
Thither, too, he brought the 
treasures which he had accu- 
mulated; beautiful tapestries 
with which to cover the walls 
ot the state-rooms; rich Genoa 


velvet for upholstering ; his 


pictures by litian, Van 
Dyck, Paul Veronese, Holbein 
and others; his statues, which 
were placed in the niches in 
the hall and in the statue 
gallery; curios, bronzes and 


costly furniture.”” In the forties, 
guests could be entertained. A 
party of them came in 1742, 
who had stayed on their way 
at Houghton, for there was 
frequent communication 
between the two houses, the 
Coke and Walpole friendship 
having never failed or faltered. 
lo Houghton, in 1743, comes 
Lord Leicester, and thence 
goes on to the Duke of Grafton 
at Euston, to see what Kent is 
doing there as a_ landscape 
gardener. He takes Horace 
Walpole with him, who calls it 


“ 





one of the most admired seats 
in England in my opinion 
because Kent has a most abso 
lute disposition of it.” Mean- 
while, the heir of Holkham, 
who was Hot ice’'s contem- 
porary and had been his fellow- 
traveller in Italy, had, like 
himself, grown to manhood 
and had returned to England. 
Edward Coke was born in 
1719, the eldest of the children 
of his parents, and the only 
one wholivedto growup. He 
was certainly a man of taste 


> RES 


and ability, but early developed 
tendencies towards” extrava- 
gance, temper and dissolute- 
ness. No doubt he had much 
the same character as_ his 
father, whom Mrs. Stirling 


+ 





well describes as ‘at once 
master mind and a trifler; Copyrigne DRA W%ING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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» miserable from the vanity of her views and her 

building for passion fi ie extraordinary.” This passion made her plan to 

ume is chief break off the match at the altar, but, somewhat unfortunately, 

and in 1745 a he for once behaved normally when he got there. 

found flirting Quarrels began immediately, the father at first taki y the bride’s 

re ill not part, but soon coming over to hisson’s side. Lady Mary was, for 

» fortunes that long, a prisoner in one of the turret rooms at Holkham. She was 

, denied to her own relations, and had to listen to her father-in-law 

i become tl nsatistaci who was thoroughly ill-bred when crossed—when he assured 
Waly them—of the her that “she was a piece of useless lumber, fit only to be 


! So his lordship went further and locked up in the garret out of the wav.” At length came a legal 


Mary Campbell | the charm and paration, followed by the continued downward course of the 


e Walpole without blinding husband, who succumbed to his vices in 1753 and leit his self- 
trying or the most willed father (who had always had his own way, and little 
» happy | respected, but experience of contradiction) without a direct heir to inherit the 
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great house which was still far from completion. Kent had died 
in 1748, and Mathew Brettingham-—with his son as assistant— 
had such control as was allowed him by his now ever-present 
employer, who found his main interest and solace in his 
building. If Brettingham did not get credit for the successes, 
he certainly was held responsible for the failures, and Lord 
Leicester writes to the son: “yr father has built a house 
more to look at than to live in, for all the chimneys smoke 
and cannot be cured.” Life at Hoilkham may have been 
splendid in those days, but dull, and the Eari’s unpopu- 
larity was as much at fault as the isolation of his house, 
when he complains that: “It is a melancholy thing to stand 
alone in one’s own country. I look around, not a house to be 
seen but my own.” Yet if he could not enjoy the converse and 
society of his neighbours he could quarrel with them. George 
Townshend, the heir to Rainham, and later in life the first 
Marquess, was an energetic but somewhat swashbuckling soldier, 
who spelt as ill and drank as much as the majority of his fellow- 


SALOON. 
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otlicers. Though Smollett calls him “remarkably dear to hi 
acquaintance,” Horace Walpole notes his proud, sullen and 
contemptuous character. No wonder that. with two. such 
men, there was much friction between Rainham and Holk 
ham on the subject of foxes and partridges. But when 
Townshend's pet scheme of a national militia, which he had 
piloted through the House of Commons two years before, wa 
ridiculed by the Earl of Leicester in the opening Gays ol 1759s 
his antipathy to his neighbour, heated by much recourse to the 
bottle, boiled over and led to a challenge couched in strong 
language. “It is naturell to expect ye efforts of a malignant 
pensioned renegade peer to obstruct ye Publi k Service and to 
blacken ye characters of a sett of Gents who de\ - n ives 
from prin iple solely to ye defence of y country.’ 

answered with dignity and temper, asking where was the 
of an old man, who had not used a sword for twenty 
fighting with a young and professed dueller. What hapy 


one knows. ‘Though mentioned in a gossipy lettet 
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clergyman, there i in entire absence in either the Hlolkham or 
Rainham mu nt-rooms of so much as a hint of such a duel 
t ‘ place [he fact remains that in April, 1759, Lord Leicester 
lay dead in his untinished house, George Townshend having, short y 
fore that date, sa | for Canada to assist in the taking of Ouebec. 
lf « quarter of a century of assiduous but careful work had 

not ellected the entire completion of Holkham, it had, at least, 
me near it. The hall and the north state bedchamber suite 
eem to have lacked some finishing touches. Considerable work 
was still needed in the south-east, or chapel, wing, and in that to 
the north-west, dedicated to the accommodation of guests. In 
accordance with her husband's will, the widow finished these 
portions, and then, out of her own income, completed the 


urnishing. Moreover, she ordered Brettingham to publish the 
“Plans and Elevation which he did, in 1761, signed, as we 





ee THE NORTH STATE BEDCHAMBER. 


have seen, by himself. He tells us, in his dedication to Lady 
Leicester, that now that under her auspices the finishing touches 
“nothing is wanting to commemorate in the most 
perfect manner the laste, the elegance and the refined Erudi- 
tion of its illustrious Founder"; and he describes the house as 
“the delight of the present age, as it promises, from the solidity 
of its construction, to be that of posterity, while a love of 
Koman Art and Magnificence shall continue to distinguish 
the taste and spirit of a learned and opulent People.’ The 
“opulent People” very soon gave up Roman magnificence and 
took to tawdry imitations of the Gothic; but, luckily, the inheritor 
of Holkham, when “improvements” were suggested to him, 
wisely answered, “I shall never venture rashly to interfere with 
the result of years of thought and study in Italy,” and, as far as 
the house was concerned, he never did, but confined Wyatt to 


ire wiven, 
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distant entrances to the park, and Repton to a ferry across the 
lake. The house, therefore, thanks to its original firm con- 
struction and to the laudable restraint of later generations, 
remains the most perfect and untouched, as it is also the most 
remarkable and successful, creation of its age. So that when, 
after Mathew Brettingham had passed away in 1769, his 
nephew Robert republished the * Plans” with added plates ot 
ceilings and chimney-pieces and with descriptive letterpress, he 
was almost justified in saying that “Im iwination can scarcely form 
an idea more majestic than that of the great hall which ts one of 
the noblest derived to us from the ancients. Nor, perhaps, will 
any space of the same magnitude admit of a grander display of 
irchitecture. Its stately range of fluted columns enriched with 
purple and white variegated alabaster ; the splendour of its various 
ornaments in the ceiling, in the cove, in the soffits of the archi 
trave and of the colonades: 
all decorated with admirable 
propriety from the tinest 
models of antiquity, jointly 
produce an effect that perfectly 
corresponds with our idea of 
Vitruvian magnificency.” Even 
to-day, when taste has much 
changed, and even by those 
who are not in sympathy with 
its style, this room cannot 
fail to be appreciated as the 
very flower of its class and 
kind. The illustrations given 
in last week’s issue’ most 
clearly and truthfully repro- 
duce its scheme, character and 
detail; but for full realisation 
of its perfect proportions, fine 
colour scheme, choice material 
and admirable workmanship 
the thing itself must be visited 
and .seen. Passing up the 
stairway, which occupies the 
place where the tribunal itself 
would have been in a Roman 
basilica, the saloon is entered, 
an equally splendid achieve- 
ment, which is the centre of 
that great southern suite of 
rooms forming from end to 
end of wings, central block 
and connecting corridors ‘an 
enfilade of 12 distinct spaces 
terminated each way by a 
window and _ producing an 
extent of nearly 344 feet.”’ Of 
course, the house is “ more to 
look at than to live in.” It 
belongs to an age that loved 
show and ceremonial rather 
than comfort and convenience; 
and yet many of its rooms are 
made pleasant as well as grand 
by their perfect proportion, by 
the harmony of their design 
and by the quiet, almost re- 
strained, richness of their orna- 
ment. They are of a style 
which, in hands not quite first 
rate, and in workmanship not 
absolutely of the finest, be- 
comes gaudy, pretentious, 
irksonie, and, therefore, is only 
rightly attempted and success- 
fully realised when the condi 
tions of great wealth and culti- 
vated taste meet, as they did 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” in the case of Thomas Earl 
of Leicester. His faults and 
foibles were buried with him, but his high qualities — which 
enabled him to train his abilities to their most perfect develop- 
ment, to keep a worthy purpose steadily in view and to 
concentrate his best faculties upon the originating and perfecting 
of a noble task—live in his accomplished and surviving work. 
When we compare what his architects did for him with even the 
best of what they did for others—Kent’s George II. rooms at 
Kensington Palace and Brettingham’s Langley Park in 
Norfolk—we see what a different land lies on each side of that 
rather indefinite and evasive boundary which divides the fuily 
realised from the just missed success. That is why we insist 
that the palm should be awarded not so much to the professionals 
who assisted him as to the Earl of Leicester himself. 
That his only son should have died before him was, very 
naturally, a great blow to the father; but to Holkbam and to 
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the vhole county of N k it pr la real ble n iS 
» d cout ) I t 1 ) ion Oo the ist ( ¢ 
heritage a man entirely rthy and exceptionally fitted for 
the position. We have seen Thomas Coke, in the imme! 
ot Ss coming ol age, ta vy his bride down to the fine home that 
nged to his cousin, Sir Edward Coke. Sir Edward died 
married ten year iter, and left Longtord to each ot ‘Thomas's 
t younver bi é » turn N her left progeny, so that the 
younger one, on his death in 1750, was followed in possession by 
the son of their sister, Mrs. Roberts. The death of Lord Coke, three 
year iter, made Wenman Rober nearest of kin to the kar! of 
Leicester. He had already, on succeeding to Longford, assumed 
the name of Coke, and now, in order to please lis uncle and 
improve his chances of the vreater inheritance, he, an amiable 
and popular man, id to juarrel with iS Other relations. In 
1759 the reward came, tor, by Lord Leicester’s will, the 
Hlolkham estate vere, after Lady Leicester's life interest, 
entaled on Wenman and on his son, Thomas William, then a 
boy of five years of ave. But the Earl seems to have had no 
iffect for hi eir, and there is no mention of Wenman Coke 
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Vice the Universities. If, however, you chuse to travel I will 
vive you £500 per annum.” The father accepted the ofler on 
behalf of Thomas William, who was then summoned for a 
preliminary visit to Holkham. The first interview with his 
reat aunt was not encuuraging: * Young man, you are now for 
the first time at Holkham, and it is probable that you will one 
day be master of this house; but understand I will live as long 
as I can!” 
shook them in his face. The month he spent with her must 
certainly have been the dullest and most oppressive he ever 


and, so saying, she raised her clenched hands and 


passed. ‘The visit concluded, he started on a three years’ grand 
tour, and returned home to fall in love and marry 1n 1775. The 
next year he came into possession of Holkham by the death of 
his father, who had survived Lady Leicester for fifteen months 
only. 

rhis is not the place to enter largely on the career of ‘* Coke 
of Norfolk.” His was a long life of great achievement, and no one 
can read Mrs. Stirling’s two volumes without sustained interest. 
But, with regard to his great-uncle’s house, which is our theme, 
his great merit was that, while maintaining it with care, he left it 
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ever having been hospitably entertained at Holkham either 
before the Earl's death or when his widow, though probably 


much enjoying her own freedom and power, carried on 
its reserved and gloomy traditions. Not everyone's house, 
Holkham certainly was the natural setting for this lady, who 
was a living complement to its classic stateliness: “ Frail and 


dainty im appearance, Stately and extremely ceremonious in 
manner, her resolute determination of speech, habit and action 
was apt to alarm those who were less strong-minded. Her 
solitude deepened as the years went by, for so few were considered 
by her fit to admit to het presence; and, as her horizon contracted, 
she became more eccentric in her ways. more overwhelmingly 
punctilious with regard to detail, a greater stickler for etiquette.” 
She rebuffed her nephew and successor, Wenman Coke, when he 
waited on her at Holkham to acquaint her courteously with his 
intention of contesting Norfolk in 1767, and her ietter to he: 
great-nephew, when the lad had done his schooling, did not ett 
on the side of expansiveness: “ Sir,—I understand you have 
left Eton and probably ntend to go to one of those Schools ot 
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unaltered. Essentially a sportsman and an agricuiturist, and 
next to these a politician, he was a man of such great intelligence 
and broad-minded outlook that art and literature came well 
within his horizon. His purchases, as a lad in Rome, if they 
could not compare with those of his great-uncle in quantity, 
equalled them in quality. The pictures and busts which he 
added to the Holkham collections show taste and discernment 
and are representative of the best English art of his time—of the 
canvases of Gainsborough and of Opie, and of the sculpture of! 
Nollekens and of Chantrey, the latter of whom was a great friend 
and frequent visitor. In politics, Fox and Windham were his 
especial intimates, while Dr. Parr and William Roscoe were his 
most frequent literary guests, the latter having performed the 
heavy task of overlooking and cataloguing that immense mass ol! 
rare MSS. and books, which place the Holkham library among 
the very first in private hands. It was a changed Holkham, 
indeed, a Holkham full of life, joy and activity, where every kind 
f talent was welcome and every opportunity given for the enjoy- 
ment of the great circle of friends and relations, and also of the 
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public in general, work and 
pleasure under the label of agri- 
culture proving the most world- 
attraction. rhe house 
being complete, the improve- 
ment of its surroundings, and 
then of the whole estate, was 
the scheme which ‘Coke of 
Norfolk’ formed almost as soon 
as he owner, and he 
pursued his purpose with the 
Same dogged perseverance and 
whole - hearted enthusiasm that 
had distinguished his building 
built—but he 
years to do 


wide 


became 


predecessor. He 
took fifty it—a 
wall round the park 
* 20yds. short of g miles long.” 
He planted trees by the tens of 
thousands on a regular system, 
so that he 
ship built from oaks of which 
A con- 


enlarged 


lived to sail in a 


he had set the acorns. 
temporary, writing In 
deciared that: ‘“*‘Mr. Coke came 
estate at Holkham 41 
years ago; the rental was then 
only £2,200. At the present 
time, the annual fall of timber, 
poles and underwood from his 


to his 


plantations averages about 
"s total increase 


—" 
~ Dette ; 2 
or ot exceeds £20,000 per 


10, and the 
ents f 
annum, an increase in the value 
of landed property, a creation 
of wealth probably unexampled 
except in the vicinity of large 
towns.” Such was the view 
taken at the time, and it was 
not contradicted by Mr. Coke. 
But it is fair to add that the 
evidence in the Estate Office 
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does not quite bear out these 
figures. Yet they would only 
represent a moderate return for 
capital expended, for he spent 
half a million on estate im- 
provements, benefited his 
that 
Mrs. Stirling mentions one who 
died Others 
copied his example, so that 
is1io he was 
directly instrumental in bringing 
into tillage not than two 
millions of acres of waste land.” 
He found his district growing 
poor barley and importing 
wheat. He lived to see the 
barley famed afar and 
the wheat surplusage supplying 
distant markets. lo 
much as to Nelson's 
and \Wellington’s campaigns, 
is due the retention by 
England of her independence 


Napoleonic era, 


and 
tenants to such an extent 


worth £150,0 0. 


“between 1790 


less 


crops 


this, as 
victories 


throughout the 
for it made her self 
porting able to 
her forces at the 

war. 


SUup- 
and sustain 
Seats ol 
lhere is a reverse side, 
this 


advantages 


~ course, to medal of 
The pre- 
ponderated enormcusly, but it 
was a 


honour, 


large farms 
With 


the enclosure of the commons, 


system ol 
ind much enclosure. 
the little holdings began to die 
and the present trend of 
pinion and of legislation is 


out, 


towards undoing, tosome extent 
il least, the work done by 
William Coke. In his 


time it was, and most properly 


Thomas 
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msidered faultle 1 prodivious, and it attracted the 
ittentio of all l I n ind foreig no atte ed 
n ‘ nor t the annual estate vs and vatherings called 
thie 2 ep Shear \t th last of these, in 1821, 7,000 
Vi tor ere I é 
Da ters alone came of the first marriage of this great 
mmoner, who only accepted the Earldom of Leicester late in 
ife. After a long widowhood he married again, and was sixty 
eivht vears of age when his eldest son, the present Ear 
wa born im 1822 Ilis career has been a long and a 
honourable, if not as remarkable, as that of his father. THe ha 
1 umed a it575 acres of marsh and has planted three an 
i-half miles of sandh in the coast district about Holkham and 
Weils, ble t larvely extended and renewed the plantations 
wound the park. He has practically rebuilt the village, ind, 
like his father, ha pent vast sums in the improvement and 
maintenance ot farms and buildings. \gain, respect for the 
ichievement of the first builder has characterised his treatment 
f the great use, which remain even to the wonderful 
tal ries andthe Ge ‘ ets on the walls and furniture—-much 
as Thomas Coke left it | n the library, largely housed in the 
fine room in the ith-west wine, which is here illustrated, is an 
old-world library, totally lacking anything in the shape of the cheap 
encyciopmedia or cheaper atias of the bookstalls. One altogether 
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, 
vise development and sympathetic adjunct the present Earl has 
udded. ‘Thomas Coke's chief architect, Kent, was also the first 
landscape gardener, and Thomas William Coke lived in the davs 


of Brown and Repton. So the most complete “Italian” house in 
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I-ngland lacked an Italian garden. Some way off lay eight acres of 
kitchen garden with “ upwards of 1,400 vards of walling 14 feet 
high and well covered with fruit trees.” Nearer at hand was “a 
fine gravel walk winding through clumps of trees.” That was 
ill that the present Earl found when he came into possession. 
lhe pictures given last week of the dignified formal garden, with 
fine architectural features of balustrades and vases, fountain and 
temple, and with its quiet stretches of turf and ample masses ol 
varied flower, show that he has well known how to supply the 
one requirement of his classic home, which the peculiarities of 
contemporary garden taste had denied to it before his time. 
Holkham now lacks nothing, and the care shown in its 
adequate maintenance promises its survival thus perfect for 
many an age. : iP 


ELISABETH DOES : 
; ST, ALBANS. 


™~ LISABETH, when she read in one of the weekly papers 

4 that there was a movement in St. Albans to com- 

—/ memorate yearly the day of its Patron Saint by 
arranging pilgrimages to the historic city, said, decisively: 
“| have always loved archa- 
ology, and you would like it, 
too, if you would only try 
to know something about 
it. . . . We must certainly 
run down on the first 
opportunity that presents 
MOM: « « June the 17th, 
the day, is out of the question 
for us; but that need not 
prevent us from seeing the 
sights they speak of nere, 
either belore or after the date 
of the commemoration.” 

Fhen she made a cutting 
from the paper and laid it 
away in one of those safe and 
secret places where a_ rude 
hand was not likely to disturb 
it—places, alas, which Elisa- 
beth at the crucial moment 
herself seldom, if ever, recol- 
lects—and went out into the 
garden to searcn for snails in 
the rhubarb bed. 

“T needn’t tell you where 
I put it,” she said, as she tied 
a pink sun-bonnet, bought in 
Truro Market from a= direct 
descendant of Ananias in the 
female line, over her curls. 
* You'd make a note of it on 
2 spare envelope and _ find 
vou'd lost it when the day for 
finding came.”’ 

1 lost the envelope and 
Elisabeth forgot the secret 
spot. 

But she bought a Guide 
to St. Albans instead, and we 
pored over it in company fot 
two days beforehand, and also 
took last looks at it 1s we 
journeyed down from St. 
Pancras on a bright day in 
early June. 

‘The Guide had warned 
Elisabeth and me that the 
outside of the Abbey would be 
disappointing. None the less 
she travelled to St. Albans in 
a state of high expectation, 
albeit, every two moments 
spared from perusal of the 
Guide, as though for my 
edification and benefit, she 
murmured, rapturously: 
“Expect nothing and you 
cannot be disappointed.” 

lhe journey was a short 
one; twenty-nine minutes 
brought us from St. Pancras 
to the ancient city, as the article oa the Commemoration had 
said it would. Elisabeth, hastening through the booking-hall, 
said, **All’s well that begins well, and certainly we have not 
been deceived as to the journey’s satisfactoriness.” 
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Elisabeth is an optimist. 

The view of the city, as we issued from the booking-office, 
seemed to me very ordinary and commonplace, and | said so to 
Elisabeth. 

** What are externals?”’ said she, as she nodded engagement 
to a burly Jehu who had caught her adventurous eye. ‘ And is 
not the approach to Oxford, one of the finest cities in the world, 
an atrocity and a disgrace?” 

“ Everything,” said I, answering her first question without 
divergence, ‘“* when you have but one neck to risk.” 

I gave directions: “ To the noble pile,” said I. 

*'To the Abbey,” Elisabeth amended. 


We wound our way out from the entrance and turned off 


to the left at right angles. The wind—St. Albans is noted for 
its winds—caught Elisabeth’s hat and pulled it to one side. 
She said, viciously, ** Alma Road! I should have said a Roman 
battle-name would have be n more in keeping.” 

“ The first anachronism,” said I. 

Elisabeth said, ‘* Let us keep open minds.” 

Elisabeth is a horticulturist, an archeologist and an 
aitiquarian., [ mention these virtues in her because she is too 
modest to call attention to them herself, and because they give 
weight to her opinions to come. Elisabeth is, too, a mine of 
information, and in my recollection she has never been at a 
loss for a pertinent answer to the most searching of questions. 
She assimilates knotty problems with ease, and dismembers and 
displays their points with facility. She has imagination, too. | 
have known her to draw upon it to an amazing extent; indeed, 
with my own ears have I heard her evolve facts from fancy. 
A highly dangerous gift! Once I called ita curse. That was 
be‘ore Elisabeth and I understood each other; before she had 
analysed herself for my enlightenment and betrayed to me her 
pity for one so criminally innocent of claim to the artistic 
temperament as I. 

Elisabeth has the artistic temperament ! 

St. Albans is a historic city. The fact is vouched for by 
Elisabeth. As we took the steep descent from George Street, 
where stands the ancient inn of that name, famous in history as 
having extended welcoming arms to weary pilgrims to the shrine 
of the Saint, Elisabeth sought to impress this obvious truth upon 
me: “ The very spirit of antiquity breathes upon us,” said she. 

I sniffed the air; it seemed wholesome enough. I had 
heard the Abbey stood 32o0ft. above sea-level, and we were now 
upon the very threshold of its entrance. The wind, for June, 
was boisterous. I said to Elisabeth I believed I could smell 
ozone borne upon it. 

She answered, ‘“‘ Who knows—perhaps you do. The sea is 
not so very far distant. Don’t you remember, in ‘ Bleak 
House,’ they could see it from the windows on a clear day ?” 

“ Bleak House,” said I. ‘ What have Bleak House and 
Broadstairs to do with St. Albans?” 

Elisabeth answered, staunchly, ‘* Bleak House is here, in 
this flace. If we have time when we have seen the Abbey, and 
the Great Gateway, and the Fighting Cocks, and the Ruins 
of the Ancient City of Verulamium and Sir Francis Bacon's 
Monument ‘ 

* Stop,” said I.‘ Bleak House comes in a bad sixth!” 

Elisabeth smiled, and Elisabeth’s smile is charming, one 
of the few of her many points which I can thoroughly and 
comprehendingly admire. She said, simply and generously, 
“Ah, now you begin to perceive for what | brought you down 
here against your will.” 

lL had had an idea that it was I who had brought Elisabeth ; 
but that bythe way. Il asserted myself to the extent of paying 
our Jehu, and tien followed Elisabeth up from the Monastery 
Gate to the Great West Front of the Abbey. 

Elisabeth, who is methodical, and who has, too, a sense 
of proportion, said, grimly, “1 shall not Jock at the Gateway 
until I have seen the Abbey.” 

I responded, * Remember, the first emotion upon perceiving 
the exterior is one of disappointment.” 

Elisabeth hastily entered the centre door of the West 
Front without reply; beneath her breath she murmured: “ The 
West Front is of recent construction.” And | knew that for 
that reason the West Front was not to be lingered over. 

‘“*A beautifully carved stoup for holy water is near the 
north aisle door,” she quoted, and, turning to the left, skipped 
gladsomely to the same. 

There was another party, consisting of one, doing the 
Abbey. It was Elisabeth who first perceived him, a sinister 
figure, lurking in the shadow of a Norman pier, whose date, she 
hastily whispered to me, consulting the book in her hand, and 
then gazing upon her fellow-pilgrim, was 1077. 

I ventured an * Impossible!” 

And thereupon, emboldened, she flooded forth upon me an 
exhortation that commended to my notice the harmonious 
blending of Early English and Decorative, the evolution from 
early dog-tooth to ball-tlower and rosette. 

Our fellow-pilgrim approached and lent a greedy ear. His 
eye, awe-stricken and entranced, | thought, was bent upon 
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Elisabeth. He said: * Excuse me, madam, I am interested in 
archeology—you know the Abbey well ?” 

Elisabeth responded, blushing with gratification: “ It is the 
first time I have seen it.” 

They went forward together. I dropped to the rear. 
Elisabeth, unobtrusively, thrust something into my hand; it 
was the yellow-backed Guide; I perceived that fancy was to 
take the place of fact. I gazed upon the victim miraculously 
provided for my salvation. I recollected Elisabeth im other 
réles——as horticulturist and as antiquarian, 

Murmurs of “ Perpendicular,” of “Saxon balusters,” of 
“rood-beams ” and “ flying-buttresses” reached my attentis 
ear. | wandered bebind the pair in happy insouciance. | 
re-examined the, until now, jealously-guarded Guide. | prepared 
myself, upon its exhortation, to be struck by the contrast 
between interior and exterior. | looked about for the rich 
ornament, the massive pillars, the unique frescoes, the marvellous 
ceilings that were to alleviate my initial disappointment, and 
found them and was content. 

Elisabeth and her companion drilted away, and | was 
alone and hard-pressed, happily hard-pressed, by the shades ol 
antiquity. With the Guide in my hand, and the spirit of 
enterprise aud research strong upon me, l hegan to Suspect in 
myself an archeological bent. The suspicion was not ill- 
pleasing, and ambitiously | anticipated a time when Elisabeth 
and | might argue amicably, and on the same plane, the 
archewological value and antecedents of the various ancient 
buildings in the immediate vicinity of our home. ‘These dreams 
dissipated half-an-hour, and helped me over twenty pages of the 
Guide and no inconsiderable amount of the ground which the 
Guide covered. 

Then I called a halt. | bad climbed the narrow wooden 
stairway to the Watching Gallery. I had gazed down from the 
loft upon the mutilated Shrine. I had seated myself upon a 
coffer conveniently near and speculated upon the monks, who in 
their time had sleepily watched over the Shrine and its treasures 
from this spot. | thought: * Why might I not sleep here, too?” 

Elisabeth, in our programme, had set aside two hours fot 
the Abbey, and but av hour of those two hours was gone! | 
was a man before 1 was a budding archawologist, and | recalled 
Elisabeth’s subtle and dubious mingling of fact with fancy, 1 
fell asleep. 

I slept long and soundly, and when [| awoke I was not 
alone; Elisabeth was by my side. She sat, very still and 
intent, upon the topmost step of the stairs, and ber head was 
devotionally bent. 1 did not at once address her, but sat 
quiescent, watching her ; and, while | watched, | saw her turn 
over page after page of the Guide, which in my slumber she had 
filched from my pocket. She read a sentence here and a para 
graph there, and her expression was one of great psychological 
value. To me it was at once familiar and terrible: | am not a 
psychologist. I cast back in my mind for an occasion when 
Elisabeth had worn a similar air of expectant and outraged 
resignation as clue to her present mood. I was upon the track 
of such an occasion when suddenly she closed the book and 
wheeled round upon me. Her expression was at once suspicious, 
animated and distratte. 

She said, swiftly, “1 believe you have been sleeping here all 
the time.” 

And I replied, guiltily, taken off my guard, that I had. | 
glanced at my watch and found there remained yet twenty more 
minutes to be expended upon the Abbey. | communicated the 
fact to Eiisabeth when I had made a hazardous descent into the 
Saint’s Chapel, preceded by her. | said amicably, ** Have you 
looked at Humphrey Duke of Gloucester’s bones? They ought 


to be interesting. Then, | see that the Shrine is nearly six 
hundred years old, and its style is arly Decorated, And there's 
a picture——”’ 

Elisabeth said, firmly, “ I've seen everythirg. And I'd like 


to go to the Fighting Cocks.” She added, as we made our way 
to the nearest entrance, ‘* Why did you take away the Guide? | 


wanted it several times to relresh my memory . . . | made 
some hideous . . . Itis agreat nuisance strangers attaching 


themselves to you, and insisting upon discussing things you are 
not well up in. Pa 

She ran up some steps upon her right and took a parting 
look at the Wallingford Screen. Then she rejoined me, and 
stared at the Five Sisters’ Window. She said suddenly, in a 
heart-felt tone, “I wish I knew more about arciitecture 
and—-things.” 

Then it was that that elusive other oceasion when 
Elisabeth’s candid countenance had been an excellent field ot 
surmise for a psychologist’s inspection returned to me. I recalled 
that the volume she had studied then was one of horticultural 
interest, and that it had been that portion entitled orchids that 
had received her especial attention. Elisabeth had wished then 
that she knew more about orchids) Were the positions parallel ? 
I recalled the sinister stranger with something of the san 
animosity with which | had at another time recalled the! 
who was “interested in orchids.” 
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I said to | beth, “T wouldn't ceive a snap of my fingers 
for all the knowledze in the world if it weren't helped out by 
t til 

kK lisabeth leoked pleased. She preserved a ruminative 

ile eas traversed the South Transept and passed through 

Sly pe or. | knew she was going through for the hundredth 
time the errer: fan unkuling fancy which an artistic tempera 

ment had cailed to her aid to take the piace of lorgotten fact. 

1 had attempt Ira er attention to the Transition- Norman 


arcading beneath the lancet windows, but she would have none 
of it. Entering the Slype, she noticed the fragments embedded in 


the wall facing her and passed a reflective hand over several of 
them, murmuring, “If oniy | had a= stout knife or some- 
thing. . . . There is no one in sight, and it would be lovely 
to take away even a little piece as a memento.” . 


l had a stout knife in my po ket, but | did not profiler it. 
in extenuation, that it would be of little, if 
any, use as a means of prizing out even the smallest of 


ravments, 

We tea-ed at the lighting Cocks, the Oldest Inhabited 
House in England, and there Elisabeth recovered somewhat het 
pirits, She disappeared in the interval while | envaved the 
landlord in conversation and settled accounts with him. I issued 


forth to find her unobtrusively, but viciously, attacking a portion 
of this boastfu ly anthjue structure with the am of the kuile 
thove-mentioned, | adjured her to desist, which she did only 
when her olyect had been gained. She committed to her por ket 
i few crumbling atoms of what appeared to me to be modern 
brickwork. 


Ihe knife she returned to me. “ Why didn’t you say you 


md it when | needed one in the Abbey?” she queried, “1 felt 
it in the bottom of your pocket when | put the Guide back 
just now 

It was yvrowing dark as we came up Abbey Mill 


Lane, passed under the Monastery Gate and entered upon 
Komeland 
elisabeth said, “I’m tired. I can do no more.” 
Phe West Front was upon her right; she gazed upon it 
ith a speculative eye. She said, suddenly, “If 1 had a camera 
| know somet ny about photography.” . 

We passed the Clock Tower; | would fain have paused to 
spect it. I quoted to Elisibeth from the legend of two Roman 
dames who once lost their way by night upon the site of it. 
Iventually, perceiving from the spot the lights of home in 
the distance, they were overcome with joy and afterwards 
aused a tower to be raised where the present tower now 
tands. 
elisabeth sud, “7 mistrust levends, I like facts.” she cast 
a cold eye upon the object of my regard. 

We caught an earlier train than that we had intended t 
catch. As it glided out of the station Elisabeth sighed. Then 
he lifted from the seat alongside her the * Who’s Who” she had 
persuaded me to buy for her at the bookstall while we waited for 
the train. She turned over the pages swiftly, then paused. A 
moment later the volume fell on the floor of the carriage and she 
stared across at me in a desolated fashion. 


) 


** Well,” said 1, “have you found out who he was ?” 

* Who?” said Elisabeth. 

‘The sinister stranger.” 

She said, in a resigned tone: * How did you know I knew 
his name? How did you know | was looking him up to find out 


who he was? 

“] heard him tell it to you,” said I, “while | was 
walking behind, and before he had realised you weren't—an 
archa® plogist.” 

Elisabeth said, hardily, “I really don’t see what use it 1s 
spending a lifetime giving stones names, and dis ussing ages 
and styles of buildings, and worrying about brasses and dead 
men’s tombs.” 

lhen she rose and began diligently to empty her pocket of 
various odds and ends. Finally, with great deliberation, she 
turned it inside out. ; 

Something, sand and lumpy stuff, rattled on the floor. 

“ What's that,” said I. “It isn't P 

“The Oldest Inhabited House,” said Elisabeth, in a 
dispassionate tone. 

Then she lay back in her corner and closed her eyes. 

After a long time | said, ** But it was a ripping day, all the 
same, we'll come again. I'd like to do the other bits we didn’t 
do—the things they mention here.”’ 

I had been turning over the papers in my pocket-book. I 
had found a crumpled cutting im an envelope—the cutting 
relating to the commemoration of St. Alban’s Day in St. Albans. 
| read out portions: * Facilities to inspect the Ruins of Sir 
Francis Bacon's House in Gorhambury Park, Open Air Lecture 
on English Monastic Life on the site of the Monastery, Ruins 
of Verulamium and St. Michael’s Church to be visited.” 

Elisabeth's eyes unclosed. She said, speculatively, “ Could 
we put off the Smythes and come down for the real thing the 
Commemoration Day of the Patron Saint? . . .” She added, 
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in a diffident and yet purposeful tone, ‘Somehow, I'd like to 


add to mv kno viedyve. ° ° 


“cc 


I feel like a tiger who has tasted blood,” said I. 
“IT wonder if I could find the pieces of The O'dest Inhabited 
House if I got down on my knees. . . .”’ said Elisabeth. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


iz © find a poet wrapped in the blue covers of the Golden 
Treasury Series is to know that he is accepted as a 
classic by a certain fastidious portion of the community. 
This honour has just been accorded to the greatest 
of Manx poets, and a fresh reading cf the Poems of 
T. E. Brown (Macmillan and Co.) will probably be undertaken 
by miny in order to consider his claim to this new title of 
nobility. During his lifetime Mr. TI. E. Brown had many 
admirers, whose admiration could fairly be described as 
devotion; though the fact does not in itself establish his greatness. 
Brown was a schoolmaster, and a schoolmaster of the most 
unquestioned excellence. Many of his most vigorous champions 
were men who had been trained under him and who never got 
above the intense admiration of a schoolboy for that rarest of 
phenomena, a teacher whom he can both admire and love. This 
was the case, for example, with Mr. Henley, wo could never 
possibly have got clear of the influence that brown exercised over 
him in his early days. Again, just as “ R. L.S.” had a select 
circle of friends from Scotland, who fought for him as hard and 
devotedly as did the nobles of James IV. for their sovereizn at 
Flodden, so all who have been connected with the Isle of Man have 
thought it their duty to sing the praises of Mr. Brown. He 
was in alliance, for example, with Mr. Hall Caine at a time when 
Mr. Caine still exercised the function of a critic and had not 
lost authority by becoming a popular novelist. It is a very 
different matter when those are called in to form an opinion 
of Brown who never came under his personal influence, 
and who have no particular weakness for Manxmen. These 
can be appealed to only by the pure, the intangible attraction of 
sood poetry, and they, we are sure, must feel, on making an early 
acquaintance with Brown, that he was, to some extent, provincial 
in Matthew Arnold's meaning of that word. Indeed, he was pro- 
vincial in many senses. He was born in 1830 in the Isle of 
Man of an ancestry that had its roots in the border town of 
Jedburgh. It is round Manxland that his early memories cling. 
\t nineteen he went to Oxford, where he took a double first, 
and in April, 1853, was elected a Fellow of Oriel, but he felt 
himself always an outsider and a stranger in the city of learning, 
and after a few attempts at private tuition he drifted back to the 
isle of Man as vice-principal of King William’s College.” In 
is6r he left King William's College and became head-master otf 
the Crypt School at Gloucester, where Mr. Henley was one of 
his pupils. The writer of the introduction to his verses says: 
“ What he called ‘the Gloucester episode’ woke that invete- 
rate longing for his island that never left him, and to his 
mother he declares himself as ‘one of the most patriotic exiles 
it can boast.’" His appointment on the staff at Clifton College, 
his twenty-eight years at Cliiton and his ultimate retirement 
in 1892 to the Isle of Man are matters too familiar to need 
repetition. It is not, of course, on the mere fact of his having 
been born on a remote island that we found the statement 
of his being provincial. Many a true cosmopolitan has come 
to light in places still more remote. The difference might 
be described somewhat in this way: a provincial looks at the 
whole of the universe from his standpoint in the country; that ts, 
he paints the world as it appears to the village eye, whereas the 
cosmopolitan places the village in its relationship to all the other 
kingdoms and countries of the world. But this is applying a 
very high standard to Brown, a standard, it is true, which 
every great poet would reach, but which it would be 
absurd to apply to those for whom the highest place is 
not claimed. On a lower plane we find T. E. brown excellent 
company: he is manly and humorous, tender and sympatiietic. 
In him “dwells alway a sea of laughter very deep,” and there 
is no doubt, too, that behind this laughter there was a feeling ot 
invincible sadness. It has been said that the poet must be sad, 
that all Nature’s music is in a minor key, and that if we listen to 
any open-air sound, the effect produced will be one of not 
unpleasing, but decided, melancholy. Perhaps Mr. Ruskin 
would have said that this was part of the pathetic fallacy, and 
told us how the forces of Nature were as indifferent as the 
rain that falls alike on the evil and the good; but though that 
may be true as an abstract doctrine, it is certain that 
many have the same feeling as Scott, who said he could not 
listen to the summer wind playing in the light foliage of the 
trees without feeling the tears almost rush to his eyes.. Be the 
cau-e what it may, the voice of the wind is always sad ; so is that 
of the water of the running brook, as well as of the restless sea. 
And so, though great poets have had a fund of gaiety, there 
is always sadness behind it, always the knowledge that 
“our little life is rounded by a sleep,” that action is good, 
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but “rest after toil” better; that in all our most jovous 
hours there is still the haunting consciousness of everything 
being, like the years, evanescent, flying past on winged feet. 
But if this was the fundamental part of Brown's nature, he did 
not show it to everybody; he was one of the last to wear “ his 
heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at.” A friend of his 
said : * You must not think you know all about Brown because 
you see so much of him. However intimate he may be with his 
friends, there is quite another Brown who takes quite solitary 
walks on the Downs.” There is an unpublished poem in this 
volume which shows how conscious he was of this side of his 
character : 
I have a faith as strong as steel, 
Whether it is old or new, 
Shall I to you its form reveal ? 
Certainly not to you, my friend, 
Cernainly not to you. 


I have a hope that streaks my night 
With bars of heavenly blue ; 
Shall I to you its source indite ? 
Certainly not to you, my friend, 
Certainly not to you. 


On the moral side, he leaned strongly to the conventional. He 
had no sympathy with the moral of ** Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” 
but his idea of love was transcendental : 


Couldn’ ye look to her like a star 
Up in the heavens quite regillar ? 


But as his editor points out, ugliness and defacement produced 
a greater effect on his artistic mind than sinfulness. He was 
more of an instinctive than an intelligent poet, and therefore 
the materialism of the age was repugnant to him. He could not 
have been a Darwinian: he believed in a future life because it 
was emotionally necessary to him: 


**One thing emerges,” he wrote, ‘‘ my absolute belief in immortality: 
I am not naturally a materialist, that is a plant not native to my mind; but 
scales of materialism have sometimes grown upon my eyes. They vanish now 
utterly, and I am dazzled and confounded by the inevitable presence, the 
close connitural rebound of the belief. I have always been an idealist, 
subject to these dim spots of material feculence that from time to time have 
obscured my vision. Now I feel my body to be nothing but an integument, 
and the inveteracy of the material association to be a tie little more than 
momentary, and quite casual. Death is the key to another room, and it is 
the very next room.” 


The question must be asked, however, whether future generations 
will be able to meet this poet on his own plane. Already a great 
deal of him requires explanation. Much, indeed, was written 
intimately as from one friend to another who did not require to 
be told anything, and it becomes increasingly difficult to under- 
stand all that was in the poet’s mind. Already it is difficult to 
select from his poems anything that will have a general appeal, 
except the one or two pieces that find a place in nearly every 
anthology. Such pieces as ‘“ Vespers” and ‘Epistola ad 
Dakyns" have become very familiar, while many of the rest, 
it would appear, are passing into oblivion. Yet it would be 
difficult to overpraise such a fine poem as that with which the 
hook ends, and of which we quote the last lines : 


Look, look ! as through a sliding panel 

Of pearl, our Mona! Has she crossed the Channel 
For us? that there she lies almost 

A portion of the Cumbrian coast ? 

Dark purple peaks against the sun, 

A gorgeous thing to look upon ? 

Nay, darling of my soul! I fear 

To see your beauty come so near— 

I wouid not have it! This is not your rest— 

Go back, go back, into your golden West ! 


FROM THE FARMS 
a Je 
BUTTER-MAKING IN JERSEY. 

OR the first time in history a factory has been started 
for the exclusive purpose of making butter from Jersey 
cows. It is situated in Jersey itself, and many people 
will consider the news to be very welcome. At any 
rate, for the last sixteen years the establishment ot 

such a factory has been consistently advocated. The reasons 
in favour of it are: That tuberculosis is unknown in the island, 
and that the cows are the most suitable for butter, because 
they give the best milk and at the lowest cost, their 
ratio being about 18lb. of milk to ilb. of butter. Then a 
cleanly way of miiking through a dairy cloth prevails in the 
island and ensures the purity of the milk. The milk is collected 
from the co-operative farmers by vans. We understand that the 
society is composed exclusively of pedigree breeders; Mr. J. A. 
Perrée, the secretary of the Herd-Book Society, is the head of 
the society; his address is Oaklands, St. Saviour's, Jersey. 
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Mr. Perrée is a great breeder and a most successful man, selling 
his animals at top prices to America. The machinery is the 
best that could be obtained from Denmark, and the butter turned 
out is excellent; 600lb. a day is made easily, and more could be 
managed. A speaker at the Royal Jersey Horticultural Society's 
Show remarked that the Jersey people possessed milk which 
one could not see anywhere else, and that absolutely no colouring 
was needed in making the butter. There is no _ factory 
out of Jersey which does not use colouring matter. He 
observed, too, that the butter, when churned, was not put 
on the butter-worker, but was dried by centrifugal force. 
This meant that they did not get the bacillus found in bad water, 
and, therefore, the butter would keep far longer. Tests made in 
London showed that water bacilli, some good, some bad, existed 
in almost every sample tested. This could not apply to the butter 
made in their local factory. In dealing with the question where 
a market could be found for their factory butter, the speaker 
advised that it should be advertised that the milk was clean, 
that the butter was not coloured and that Jersey was absolutely 
free from tuberculosis. If this were done, his opinion was that 
they would sell their butter as fast as they could turn it out. It 
is an interesting experiment, and no doubt there are many 
consumers in Great Britain who would be ylad if they were 
able to obtain pure Jersey butter direct from the island, 


MouNDSMERE MANOR (ARM. 


The following account of a dairy has been sent us by a 
correspondent; the methods described are efforts in the right 
direction, but, as our practical readers will see, are not above 
criticism :——Tne existence of the dairy at Moundsmere Manor 
Farm, near Basingstoke, is due to Mr. Wilfred Buckley's 
desire to obtain a perfectly clean milk supply for his own 
family, but he hopes that his example will do much to 
stimulate farmers in the neighbourhood to use greater care 
in the management of the milk which they send out; for 
although no expense has been spared in fitting up his own 
milking-house and dairy, Mr. Buckley claims that the actual 
necessary cost (when allowance is mide for saving in dilapi 
dation and repair) is very litthe in excess of that required 
for putting up a cow-house of the ordinary type. Every 
cow is examined by an expert before it is admitted into 
the herd. After this initial stage, everything is made to depend 
upon scrupulous cleanliness. The milking-house, approached by 
a cemented pavement from the feeding-ground and_ sleeping- 
shelters, is built to accommodate twenty-five cows. These are 
ranged in two long rows facing each other, and are s«parated by 
a passage, on either side of which are feeding-troughs which run the 
whole length of the house and are flushed clean alter every feed. 
Phe method of water supply is a conspicuous feature of this build 
ing; materials which harbour dust have been avoided as far as 
possible in its construction. No dirt of any kind is allowed to 
remain, and all the stalls are thoroughly cleaned as soon as the 
cows are turned loose after milking. Before milking takes 
place all the cows are groomed with a curry-comb and have 
their bags washed; the process is welcomed by the cattle, and | 
am given to understand that it makes no serious demand upon 
the time of the men in charge. The effect is certainly most 
pleasing to the eye, and the cows are evidently in the most robust 
health. ‘he men who do the milking are provided with clean 
white caps and overalls, and are compelled to milk with clean dry 
hands. As a further precaution against the entry of extraneous dirt 
the milking-pails are provided with hoods, and after each milking 
they are subjected for twenty minutes or half-an-hour to the 
cleansing action of steam. The wearing apparel of the milkmen 
and the milking stools undergo a similar process. [Every cow 1s 
known by a number, is always stalled in her allotted place and her 
milk on its way to the butter-making and bottling-house ts weighed 
and the quantity entered upon a large sheet, from which progress or 
decline in this respect can be read in a moment. The milk 
arriving at the butter-making house straight from the cow Is 
carefully strained and then treated according to its destination. 
That for market is passed over a cooler and run into glass bottles, 
in which it is protected by a specially prepared cover-slip from 
any external dirt; that for butter goes at once into a Melotte 
separator. ‘The churns and other appliances in this room 
which is floored with cement, lined with white glazed tiles and 
provided with a cold-storage compartment—are kept scrupulously 
clean, for which purpose a boiler in an adjoining room provides 
an ever-ready supply of steam and hot water. The number of 
germs per cubic centimetre has already been reduced to 10,006 (as 
against, say, an average of 1,000,000 in milk ordinarily put on 
the market), and the milk finds a ready sale at 2d. a quart above 
the ordinary price. As has been already said, Mr. Buckley seeks 
no financial gain from his undertaking; his operations are being 
conducted on a larger scale than is necessary for his personal use, 
with the single idea of influencing local endeavonr in the right 
direction. At the same time, the dairy is worked on commercial 
principles and as a business concern, for it would fail in its most 
important object if it did not convince the farmer that the 
production of clean milk pays, and pays well. W. G. W. 
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THE AVIARY. 
en earlier, and alterwards, dirtying the whole of the nests as well as the hens, for 
in the nature of it is almost imp yssible to detect the cracks when the egys are 





A NEST IN THE COVERT. 


ros are apt 


> 


1 PEN. 


as some chopped turnips. 


first brought in, and it is only under the influence of the hen’s 


heat that the 
cracks widen. The 
aviary, if possibie, 
should be shel 
tered on one side 
by a wood, and 
face the south on 
another side where 
it can get plenty 
of sun. It should 
also be situated 
not too far from 
the keeper’s 
cottage, near 
enough, in fact, to 
be clearly dis 
cernible from = it. 
The pheasants 
should be well fed 
in the aviary twice 
a day, at about 
7 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
on raw maize and 
meal mixed, and 
some greenstull, 
suc h AS cabbage 

stalks, should be 

thrown in, as well 
should be given them in 


Water 


pans, and, what must not be forgotten, plenty of grit should 
be strewed about for the sake of its shell-producing properties. 


aviary are generally cleared once a day, at 
about the evening. 
Pieces of larch, fir, bracken, etc., as 
well as small bushes and naturally 
growing shrubs, should be distributed 


seven ociock In 


round the interior as well as dotted 
about the middle of it. 
So much for the aviary. I have 


already said that at the end of March 
the keeper should be thinking seriously 
about the approaching > 
season. He should devote a couple of 
days or so to making up his nests in the 
wooden hatching-boxes, which are not 
unlike the pigeon-heles in a large cup- 
board of a public department. Tirst 
of all he should give the boxes a 
thorough cleaning so as to remove all 


“ec 1 
»cvar “Ff 
egging 


the dirt of the previous season, and 
then give them a coat of whitewash 
inside and a sprinkling of insect powder 
to keep the fleas away. The nests are 
made with a substantial foundation of 
fresh green moss in order to ensure a 
certain amount of dampness in the 
nest and a superstructure of nice clean 
hay. Each box is numbered outside, 


and attached to the latch which keeps 
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the lid of each box closed is a small 
wooden ticket threaded with twine, 
with the number of its particular box 
inscribed on it, tobe eventually tied for 
the sake of identification to the leg ot 
the hen which will have to occupy that 
nest. Ele should also, meanwhile, be 
making enquiries in the neighbour- 
hood in regard to likely prospective 
“broody”’ fowls, and getting promises 
of such directly they **go down.” He 
will probably, if he has not sufficient 
hens himself, have to buy a_ good 
number, paying on the average about 
3s. each for them. <A medium-sized 
hen is the best for sitting on pheasants’ 
egys, for if she is small she will not be 
able to cover a good sitting of eves 
and one has to practise economy in 
one’s boxes—and if she is very large 
she will in all probability be clumsy 
and tread on or crush the. young 
pheasants when they are hatching out, 
and even when they are in the field. 





It is a mistake, however, to suppose 


that a hen ‘*treads”’ many birds to EGG-COLLECTING. 
death. As a rule, the birds that are 


found pressed Lo death Im a box or coop have bee. crushed ar prepat Lions « ompleted, the keepet bevins looking for eggs early 
by her feet, but by her breast. Some hens are regular tartars. in April. A few may be, and certainly are, laid in March, asa rule 
in fact, | have known every egg in a nest 
of fitteen laid in March and hatched out 
on \pril 24th ; but this is rare. Pheasants 
may be said to lay all) April, plentifully 
throughout May, and less the whole of 
June, while a few birds will lay their last 
lots even in July. Phe height of the 
laying season is the month of May, and 
systematic nesting in that part of England 
with which we are dealing lasts from 


about the end of the tirst week in 
\pril till the end ol Muay. \t the 


beginning — of \pril the  keepes will 





have found several ‘“‘seraps,” or places 
where hen pheasants have scratched the 
leaves out with the hea, perh ips, ol laying 
eves there later on. This is the signal for 
the nesting Campaign. Lhe hedgerows and 
sides of rides will be the first places early 
in April that he will have a look at before 
voing systematically through the covert 

and it is a curious fact that the majority of 





hen pheasants seem to preter a bedge along 

the highway or the side of a frequented 

right-of-way, where the chances are that 

they will be at once discovered, to. the 

centre of a covert, Where they w auld 

have been completely out of sight from 

passers-by. About April 7th the keeper 

and his assistants will begin searching 

. NESTING-BOXES: FLAPS LET DOIN. the coverts from one end to the other, 
’ ind if, while doing », they keep the 

| have known apparently quiet and broody hens sit on egys for at eyes open, many a bint as to the h tots ol the ph eaSANt MAY 

couple of days and then refuse to sit any longer, and, perhaps, be gathered for guidance in the future. 


smash every egg in the box. I have 
known other hens hatch out their sit : ate - 
, ., 
tings and then, when put in the field, be Pa | wh 7% 
ee & 

Rs Bic 


systematically destroy the whole brood 


that has been allotted them one by Va, P 
one, sometimes pecking their heads rps. ye 
to pieces, and even their bodies, or de- a tS a a 
liberately trampling them to death under : ie 
foot. ‘The only excuse for this latter 
kind of hen is that the birds allotted 
to her are, most likely, not all her own, 
perhaps none of them her own, as 
the young pheasants are generally 
mixed when they are taken down to 
the field in bulk. It will always be 
wise to get as good a “clucker” as 
possible. She keeps her birds together 
and calls them up at mealtimes, straying 
birds being able to hear her from a 
long distance off and to find their way 
back to their coop, the only dis- 
advantage being that she will probably 
draw other pheasants irom the coops 
round her and so get more than her 
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fair share. 
| His boxes ready, his broody fow!s 


obtained and the gther necessary THE HAICHING-HOUSE, 
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A hen pheasant ought to 


lav on the ave rage about thirty 


eves in the season. If her first 
lot of about fifteen are taken 
she will lay about another nine, 


and ut these are likewise taken, 
hive or It will 

be found that the 
brown eggs hatch out best, and 


anotnel SIX. 


generally 


that the white, spotty-looking 
eves cannot be relied upon. 
When there is only one egg in 
a nest it is very olten extreme! 


eal d, “as il 
or 
ich 


difhieult to find, con 
iS perhaps, under 
with ie 


br icken 


covered ive and L 


nester should carry a good long 


tick with which to gently “ fur 


ridge” in hkely places, and if 
there are any exzys among the 
leaves the touch of the stick will 
easily tell him of their exist- 

ice. IT remember once seeing 
a nest of eight or nine eggs 


found and taken, and when the 
keeper, as usual, stirred up the nest with his stick after they had 


been extracted, another egg made its appearance from under 


neath, and on investigation three eggs were found quite an inch 


below the bed of the other eggs, having been worked through 
the lea . and loose upper soil by the weight of the hen. 

It is important that the keeper should look his ground over 
for eggs as thoroughly as possible; for, in the first place, if 
hen pheasants are left to hatch out their broods themselves, 
their young will die off if the weather is cold and wet, or 


fall victims to any vermin that may be about; and, under the 
most favourable circumstances, the percentage of birds brought 
up by the pheasant will probably be a good deal less than that 
reared by a fowl under the supervision of a pleasant expert. 
In the second place, if the keeper omits to look for or misses his 
nests, he will have to pay unauthorised nesters for doing so, and 
this During the nesting season the 
* flaiwe fs,”’ as 
bark-hatchers, are all over the coverts, and if they are not paid, 
say, a shilling for every nest found, they will in all probability 


will add to his master’s bill, 
well as the top-cutters, hewers, waggoners and 


either put their foot in future nests, or cook and eat the eggs or 
ell them, or perhaps pass them by and say nothing to the 


keeper about them. In fact, it is as well to pay liberally for the 


discovery of nests, as it encourages every man who passes through 
the beat, from the estate men to the tradesman in his cart, to 
keep his eyes open along the roads, rides, public footpaths, or 


el ewhere. 
When the keeper has found and gathered a good number of 
cold eg and he should not take cold eggs from the nest until 
e thinks the pheasant has done laying—he should place them 
under the fowls that have been gradually quieting down in the 
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IN THE REARING-FIELD. 
boxes over “‘crocks” or china eggs, which he should now remove. 
Sitting eggs he should try to get in on the day they are found, or 
as soon after as possible, for if a pheasant is left for a week or a 
fortnight sitting upon eggs she is wasting her time, for during the 
period that he thus leaves her she might be laying her second or 
third lot of eggs for him. Eggs that have been sat on some 
time, when taken from the pheasant, should not, let it be 
remembered, be placed under fowls that have only just “ gone 
down,” as the latter have not so much heat as birds that have 
been sitting a week or ten days. It is extraordinary how tame 
hen pheasants will become when they have been sitting for a 
fortnight or more. They are generally shy birds; but I have 
continually taken the eggs from under a hen pheasant and left 
her sitting upon an empty nest; and I have seen a keeper take 
an egg or two from under a bird and the bird rise from its nest 
and attack him like a fury. One feels at first a most detestable 
villain in taking the eggs from a bird, but I am afraid that lony 
custom gradually makes one callous, and one comes to regard the 
removal of the eggs as a matter of course. How far the bird 
herself feels the loss it is impossible to say. It is to be hope: 
that she does not feel it too poignantly at the time, or, at any 
rate, brood upon it aiterwards. 

Meanwhile, eggs from the aviary will also be rolling in every 
day, and for every twenty hens in his aviary the keeper should 
vather a daily average of sixteen or seventeen in the height of 
the laying season; that is, during the best part of May. He now 
becomes busier and busier, for he has not only to nest daily, to 
feed his pheasants in the aviary three times a day on grissel, 
ground oats or barley, and maize and wheat mixed, as well as water 
them, and throw down also a little food in the coverts to keep his 
pheasants together, but he has to see to his hens in the boxes. 
[every morning at about 6.30 a.m. he should take his fowls off 
and put them into a large pen to feed and stretch themselves. 
Chis pen should be closed with wire at the top to prevent the 
hens from flying over, and should open into the hatching-house 
by means of a trap-door. When the hens are all in the pen the 
keeper can shut down his trap-door and rapidly examine his eggs. 
If the hatching day ts near and the weather somewhat dry, he 
should sprinkle the nests and eggs with a little warm water to 
ease the hatching process which will take place in a day or two. 
He will also, perhaps, take the opportunity of sprinkling the nests 
with insect powder, for the chicken fleas are apt to become very 
numerous when the hens have been sitting about a fortnight, and 
though they do not stop long with human be:ngs, they take at least 
one meal off you which causes a good deal of discomfort. No hen 
ought to be off her nest for much more than 20min. This gives 
her ample time to feed and water. When this process is overt 
the trap-door is raised ; the keeper enters the pen and drives the 
fowls into the hatching-house ; the trap-door is shut down, and 
he catches the hens one by one, replacing them in the boxes, and 
identifying them by means of the numbered ticket attached to 
a leg of each. ‘There they remain for the next twenty-four 
hours. I have known fowls die in the boxes, probably from the 
heat, or exhaustion from other causes, or want of sufficient fresh 
air, and if this happens another “ broody”’ hen will have to be 
obtained, or, if this is impossible at he moment, the eggs must 
be marked and distributed among a few of the other boxes. 

Hatching will now commence in earnest. The keeper will 
have probably hatched out a few early sittings already, belonging 
to sitting hens that have been found in the covert, and he will, 
for convenience sake, have placed them in coops in some pasture 
just outside his house, for it is not worth while to transfer only a 
tew coopfuls to the field which has been destined for the bulk of 
the pheasants and may be some little distance away. This field 
will have been chosen some time ago and rented from the farmer, 
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and a day or two before his hatching begins in earnest ‘the empty 
coops should be taken down to the field and some of them 
stacked under shelter near it till wanted and others set out in 
rows ready for the early birds. Every year before the hatching 
season commences the coops should be carefully gone through, 
painted outside and whitewashed inside. Any requisite repairs 
to the yards, fronts or coops should be done, and the shaky or 
worn-out coops weeded out and supplemented by new ones. A 
coop should be strong, but not too heavy, so tht it may last as 
long as possible and stand the weather, and yet be capable of 
being easily moved along the ground or carried. As the birds 
hatch in the boxes they are taken down to the field. Some 
keepers prefer an incubator to fowls for hatching purposes, but 


ON THE 


Epirep By Horace 


Tue New Ifovtes ar Sr. George's. 

N the whole, we may say that the changes in the St. George's 
course at Sandwich came very well out of the fiery ordeal of 
criticism through which they had naturally to pass in process 
of the various events lately decided there. Of course, there 
were sume who were not pleased, and there is much that the 
extremists of the schvol which likes to run up all its approach 

strokes to the hole still object to in the form of bunkers across the front of 
the greens. Certainly one or two of these ar: too near the hule to be ideal; but, 
after all, we begin to feel a suspicion 
that possibly those cours s which most 
nearly approach what we are taught to 
consider the ideal, as a test of golf, 
ure not the most amusing to play on, 
and that, after all, is a consideration. 
But the lengthening of the first hole 
was generally admitted as a change for 
the better, and the actual play quite 
disproved the contention of those who 
had argued that it could not be reached 
from the back tee in two without the 
wind’s help. The lengthened ninth 
and tenth were approved with a 
unanimity which ts quite unusual, 
Everybody was glad that the bad old 
sixteenth was gone, for the new one 
makes quite a good short hole. The 
seventeenth is scarcely altered in 
character, and the stretching of the 
last hole so as to make it quite a 
good four hole, instead of the old 
drive and pitch, is certainly an im- 
provement, 
PROPOSED ALTERATION OF THE 
FirrH Hove. 

A further change which seems 
imminent in the immediate future arises 
from a proposal by Tom Vardon for 
dealing with the filth hole by prolong- 
ing it out towards the sea and slightly 
to the left of the prolonged line for the 
present hole. This will make nearly a 
full twe-shot hole of it, and the Maiden 
will then be played from a direction 
which will place the mountainous 
sand-dune on the left of the line to 
the green. = It will still be a one-shot 
hole, and approaching it from the 
direction proposed will not make the 
ultimate destination of the ball nearly 
so much a matter of chance as it is 
now. The Maiden is a feature, but it 
was never a really good hole, and the 
alteration ought to improve it and give 
an accurate shot its more certain 
reward, 

FREQUENT INJUSTICE OF COMPETI- 

TION BY SCORE. 

If there is oe lesson which the 
pley at Sandwich may have taught us 
more strikingly than any other it is 
perhaps that there is not that absolute 
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the limits of this article do not permit of our dealing with the 
incubating system. All that need be said here is that the 
incubator saves some birds from being crushed in the boxes 
and from the ill-luck of a bad sitting hen; but the system 
requires very careful attention as regards temperature, so that 
the eggs may not be chilled or scorched or, in the hands of 
an unskilful keeper, it gives disastrous results. The usual 
setting of eggs is from seventeen to nineteen, and the 
keeper with luck will hatch an average of fourteen or fifteen 
out of the seventeen, or sixteen or seventeen out of the 
nineteen, and sometimes hatch out the whole seventeen ot 
nineteen, but this is rare. G. Locker Lampson, 

[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGEts. } 





GREEZJ 


HUTCHINSON, 


quite different. It is very apt to be the case, especially at the seaside, that 
the wind is very strong in the middle of the day, but falls away nearly to a 
calm in the later hours, and thus those who are late starters (it is more 
exceptional for the very early starters to have a like advantage) commonly 
play under much more foriunate conditions. I am very far from wishing to 
detract from the really fine scores of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. McCarthy in 
saying this, but no one who saw the circumstances could question the 
inequality of the conditions. It is always liable to be so in a scoring 
cumpetition when the field is so large that some competitors start at very 
different times from others. The luck 
of the draw has its injustices, but, «t 
least, the pairs opposed to each other 
play under exactly the same condition-, 
and with regard to the two finalists of 
this year, although few would have 
taken heavy odds about their surviving 
to that ultimate Slave, it Is certain 
that they were no favourites of for 
tune in the draw, Both had stout 
men to beat before arriving where they 
did. 
HERD DECLINING to ** DECLINE 
Surely Herd is something of a 
little wonder. How many years ago ts 
it that an eminent writer on golf, and 
no mean judge of the game, fossilised 
Herd and put him away in a glass case 
with an epitaph headed ** The decline 
of Herd”! Itis agreatmany. Very 
soon after that Herd won the open 
championship, which rather broke up 
the glass case, and since then he has 
been perpetually to the fore, though he 
cannot be vrowing younger, and only 
the other day, at Knockholt (the very 
name is enough to put most men off 
their game), he beat the whole nolijle 
army of Massy, Brai’, Taylor, Vardon, 
Ray, C. R. Smith and Percy Hill, 
Ile was twice round the nine-hole 
course in 72, which is a record score, 
and his putting is said to have been 


scarcely human, H. G, EL. 


A CHARGK FOR THE OLD 
St. ANDREWS COURSK 
After much hesitation and adjourned 
discussions from time to time, a deci 
sion has at last been come to, by 
means of an agreement between the 
Town Council of St. Andrews and the 
Koyal and Ancient Club, to charge for 
play on the old golf course, This 
agreement, which was carried on a 
division, provides that a charge of 
2s. 6d. per day be levied on golfers 
using the old course in July, August 
and September, during the Christmas 
and Easter holidays and at such other 
times as may be mutually agreed upon. 
The money will be levied by and paid tu 


the Town Council. The charge, which 


fairness and equality, for all concerned, MR. BERNARD DARW/IN—‘AM 71 BUNKERED 3” will be revised every third year, will 


about a scoring competition which 

we are rather too ready to attribute to it; and it is a consideration which 
may give pause to those, if there are any, who are disposed to favour the 
introluction, before it becomes a sheer necessity, of qualifying rounds of 
score play preliminary to the tournament matches of the amateur champion- 
ship. In the scoring competition for the St. George’s Cup the inequality in 
the weather conditions which those had to lace who, like Mr. Ball, started in 
the middle of the day—to be exact, he started at 12.35 each day—with the con- 
ditions under which those played who either, like Mr. Pollock and Mr. Darwin, 
started very early, or, like Mr, Linco'n and Mr McCarthy, very late, was so 
marked that it made the gol! at the one hour and at the other, respectively, 


not be feviable on the voters of St. 
Andrews and their families of sixteen years and upwar/s, nor against members 
of the Royal and Ancient Club. The students of the St. Andrews University 
and members of local clubs not resident in St. Andrews will be charged at 
reduced rates, or the clubs to which non-residents belong may arrange to pay a 
lump sum. It is further provided that the revenue derived from these charges 
is to be devoted tothe wages of the starter, ranger and ballot-master, the balance 
to be divided equally between the town and the Royal and Ancient Club, 
Sr. ANDREWS LINKs ‘* A GOLD-MINE.” 
In support of this new order of things, there was some force, as W 
humour, in the gbservyation of Provost Murray. Golfing parties, he 
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to St. Andrews in the morning, brought their luncheons in a piece of 

' t ry : na then returned home at nightfall. The people 

si ved in S Andrews paid r these ritive golfers \ charge, therefore, 
ring a creat | of money to the town; indeed, the ratepayers ol 

St. Avdrews “‘had a ' t n in the links,” and people would pay 
nearly any.bing to plav over them On the other hand, Mr. Balsillie and 
ers plor t policy of a charge, on the ground that it would be 
“the ruin f many hows olds, especially the smalier-rented houses.” The 
vew a t to | that this kind of legislation was all in favour of the 
mbers of tl Roya nd Ancient and of the wealthy golfers who visited 

5 Andrew In short, this was class legislation of a kind in golf which 
wht to be deprecated Treasurer Playfair, looking at the problem with 

1 ey of a man who wanted to fill the bur¢h’s coffers, pleaded in 
istification of the charge the old-time cry of ** other times, other manners.” 
lenants of large | se property woul no longer come to St Andrews for 
il what everyone wanted were faciiities to play the vame with 


re instead of hindrances that meant ‘‘three hours of sorrow.” 


Who, moreover, can iinsav the truth of an observation made by 
one ol ti tat . that when st. Andrews voltlers went elsewhere 
I play ! m th fir command they had to face before fleeing 
off was *‘ Down with your n ey.” Certainly St. Andrews has sound 


reason to hope that the charge for play on the old course will be, 
as Mr Norman Boase pleaded, for the good of St Andrews But the 


sanction of Parlia nt has vet to be obtained to the Town Council’s 


Phe summers ris for the holiday visitors are all making praiseworthy 
efforts to cater for the voller and his domestic kinsfoll Oban, in the West 
of Scotland, has hitherto suffered from the lack of good golf facilities; but 
within the past week it has more than redressed the balance which stood 

sinst it Phe old Oban course at Polamhinisteir has been abandoned and 
two new courses have been laid out in substitution, One has eighteen holes 
ind the other nit holes Ihe first has been provided by Mr. J. Shelley- 
Bontein in Gleneruitten, and the nine holes have been laid out at Ganavan 
by the Oban Clu Great care has been taken in the laying out of the 
(slencruititen course, whi lies in a secluded spot about two miles from the 
wn Among the members of the committee are Mr. Ainsworth, M.P., and 
Mr. Younger, M.P Hoth course we unexcelled for the picture-queness of 
r situation, the whole of the fine scenery of the Sound of Muil being 
visible from different points of the round 


Puen Treinere or THe ROVAL AND ANCIENT TO TOM MoRRIs 


The Green Committee of the Roval and Ancient Club have recorded 


ther appreciation of tl rvices of Tom Morris by placing on record at their 
monthly meeting a resolution, which declares that “*‘in common with all 
members of the clu an iil ertizens of the volfing world, they appreciate the 
fe work of the lat Pom Morris Phe committee gladly and gratefully 
t nise that his love for the links he cared for so faithfully, his 
ourteous and cheerlul manner towards all members of the golfing community, 
wid, above all, the sample of his well-lived life and noble character have 
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MR. ™ A. POLLOCK—A DEADLY APPROACH. 


been forces which have influenced most powerfully the well-being of the Royal 
and Ancient game. Phe Green Committee desire their hon secretary to 
convey to the family of the late Tom Morris their sense of the high value oi 
his services to the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, an 1, at the same time, offer 
to them respectful sympathy.” x. 3. & 


STYLES AT THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


LIA T elusive and intangible thing known as style may 
always be studied with pleasure and, possibly, also 
with profit among the great variety of players that 
make up a modern amateur championship field. An 
intelligent enquirer visiting a championship for the 

first time in Scotland and then in the successive year in England, 
would) probabiy come to the conclusion that golfing style 
had undergone a matked change in a very short time. He 
would Le led to this conclusion because comparatively few purely 
Scottish players come so far South as Sandwich, and he would 
not, therefore, see at every turn those indescribable but unmis 
takable looks and gestures, wagelings and kuucklings§ over 
which hall-mark the typical Scottish golfer and which would 
have constituted the prevailing style in the previous year. Ata 
championship held on a Scottish green all the local and artisan 
talent turns out in great force, and their styles are, generally 
speaking, wonderfully alike ‘The run ot English entrants are fat 
more varied in their methods, and usually more deliberate ; 
they are, on the whole, also less elegant and less effective. Some of 
them might have learnt their game in Scotland, but the Scottish 
players could not have learnt theirs south of the Tweed. Could 
any competent observer doubt for a moment the nationality of 
Mr. Andrew, Mr. Jenkins or Mr. Lockhart—to name three very 
fine young Scottish golfers? To see them take their stance and 
look up at the bole carries certain conviction with it. All these 
three come from the West of Scotland, but there is no great 
distinction in style nowadays between East and West. We do 
not hear so much as we used of the St. Andrews swing; it has 
either been modified into a resemblance to that acquired on other 
courses, or perhaps there never was quite so much difference as 
we thought. 

lt would require someone of extraordinary penetration to 
locate the English players according to their styles. We do 
not see the Richmond players playing in the least like Taylor, 
nor those of Walton Heath like Braid. Vardon, however, 
has a very faithful copyist in Mr. Lincoln, who is a most 
attractive player to watch. Harry Vardon’s style is marked by 
the rather straight lifting of the club, and by very pronounced 
and, one would have thought, inimitable wrist action. Mr. 
Lincoln, however, imitates it very well, and greatly to his profit, 
though, perhaps, his style is not quite so like Vardon’s as is 
that of Duncan, the Hanger Hill professional. 

Probably notwo meu were driving further than Mr. Angus 
Hambro and Mr, Pollock. Mr. Hambro has always driven very 
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fr with his beautifully easy and comparatively short swing 
What a lesson to us all is tms shortness! He has never, 
however, hit quite so far as he did during the championship 
week, and the exasperating part of it isthat he cannot, or will not, 
account forit. He suddenly began to hit the ball an enormous way 
in his match with Mr. Beveridge, and that is all we know. We 
have grown resigned to Braid’s having gone to bed a short drivet 
and got upa long one witliout discovering the why or the wherefore, 
but this incident of Mr. Hambro is acrushing blow. It really does 
not seem worth while theorising any longer. Mr. Pollock, who 
was also hitting gloriously, has a style that baffles analysis. The 
club in the upward swing is extraordinarily low, and, indeed, 
appears to hit his right arm some way below the shoulder. Yet 
his finish—a very fine one—is with the hands high above the 
head. No one comes through better with his feet than Mr. 
Pollock, the leit foot being so far turned round by the energy of 
his follow through as finally to point somewhere between mid-on 
and square-leg. 

The two players in the final made a considerable contrast in 
the matter of style. Mr. Taylor’s is certainiy the more elegant 
and finished of the two; indeed, there was no better style to 
watch in the whole competition than his. He wastes the 
minimum of time in waggling, and makes the whole thing look 
very easy and rhythmical. Mr. Lassen has not a style con- 
spicuous for ease or grace, Lut he also has the great merit ot 
waggling but little. He keeps his whole body very still indeed 
during his preliminary addresses to the ball, and seems in con- 
sequence to keep it very steady in the act of striking. Another 
feature of Mr. Lassen’s stvie’ appeared to be that le played as 
We all try to do that, of course; | 
should rather have said that he employs the same type of swing 
for a great variety of shots. This is supposed to be a defect in a 
man’s game, yet there is something of the kind to be observed 
in that of one of the greatest of all golfers, |. H. Taylor. That 
dig of his with the forearm seems to do almost everything, and 
likewise Mr. Lassen’s methods make for simp icity and certainty, 
and on a omparative sly simple course like Sandwich for success. 
Mr. Lassen’s putting was the best part ol his game, and his 
putting style was very simple and unstrained. He stood les 
open than many people do in putting; some players who stand 
very open in puiting get their hands entangled in their right legs 
and lose freedom. This is a fault that the square stance clearly 
avoids, and another putter who stood very square to his bail 
certainly hit very freely. This was Mr. Lincoln, who takes back 
his iron putter a very long way from the ball in a manner 
reminiscent of Mr. Join Low and his wooden putter 

It was interesting to note that two very fine putters, Mr. C. Fe. 
Dick and Mr. S. Hl. Fry, took back the club once or twice 
behind the ball in a preliminary act of aiming, in the way that 
we address the ball—if ge expression is permissible —at 
billiards. The generality of putters do most of their aiming 


lew strokes as possible. 


illogically enough by placing go club in front of the ball; the 
plan of Mr. Dick and Mr. Fry appears more sensible and is 
certainly successful. bB. D. 


CORRESPOKDENCE. 


PROPERTY-OWNING IN) FRANE 
[To tHe Epitor ot ‘COUNTRY Lil “ve 
Sik,—In reply to enquiry in your publication signea ‘* Provence” with 
reference to alleged practical and leval difficulties in the wav of an Enelisi- 
man holding property in France, permit me, as an avocal- iccncié en droit, to 
sey a few words on the subject. According to French law, foreigners can 
hold realty in France on exactly the same conditions as a French citizen 
Phe only drawback, in my opin on, to an Englishman acquiring and owning 
realty in France is that, such realty being governed in every respect by Fr_nct: 
law, the owner (in this instance an Englishman) has not the free disposition 
of such realty as in England, there being a ‘‘ reserve” in favour of the 
chiliren of the owner at his death, Under Ariicle g13 of the Civil Code a 
testator has only [ree aisposition over on--half of his property if at the time 
of Lis death he has one child; cne-third if he leaves two children, and one- 
quarter if he leaves three or more children. In all cases where an English- 
man is about to acquire realty in krance it is advisable for him to consult an 


English lawyer conversant with French laws and customs Go. R. BAKCLAY. 
VERMIN AND DISEASE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ** Country Lirk.”] 
Sik, The Society for the Destruction of Vermin at their meeting of 
June 3rd appointed a special committee to enquire into the various existing 


r 
gitat e 


laws and regulations concerning noxious insects and animals and to a 
for their more efficient and extended application, and to propose such 
smendments or promote such new laws as may be necessary to meet require- 
ments in the light of modern knowledge, especially with regard to the all- 
important and recently-ascertained 76/e played by vermin in the dissemination 
of disease germs communicabie to man and domesticated animals. I may add 
that, at the invitation of Dr, ‘\. Perner Norvis, Chairman of the Board of 
ITeaith, Victoria, Australia, the Society for the Desi:uction of Vermin is 
establishing a branch at Melbourne While the factor of the economic 


Camage caused by rats is not Leing lost sight of, it is, however, their part 
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played in the dissemination of the placue which is securing the support of 


health depariments and plague authoriues throughout the empire. It is felt 
that the time is ripe for an inter-empire war not only against the rat, but 
also against the animals and insects responsible for the spread of cholera 
malaria, sleeping sickness and other diseases that are in most of out 
Colonies an ever-present danger.—A_ E. Moore 


DAKFODLLS, 
{To rHe Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.”] 
SiR, About six or seven vears ago on the verge of a Sussex forest a mn 
the Wealden clay a few hundred daffodils wer: planted among the shrubs ol a 
spring-flowering garden, In addition to Emperors, Ewpresses and Golden 
Spurs, Sir Watkin, Maximus, Horsfieldi, Barri conspicuus and stella were 
placed in close proximity, On either side small grass paths were formed, so 
that during the seasons of blossom the flowers could easily be gathered. 
The ground having been 


reviously prepared, the result was awaite! not 
without anxiety. The spring was kind, and the effects of varying shades 
ol ye llow, as seen between the bare stems of the giant beeches and 


contrasting with the dark rhododendron green, convinced us of the porsi- 


bilities of a greater future, Since then every third season the 
bulbs have been dug up and divided, the beds enlarged and the soil, 
entirely lacking in lime, refreshed with bone-dust and sulphate of lime. 
The small space available is well-nigh full, so rapidly have the bulbs 
increased, and the flowers, as shown in the picture, are now in thousands 
During the month of April it may, indeed, be said that the yellow sea has 

- 
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changed its bed Snow is one of tl worst enem the dallolils have to 
contend with, but in this sheltered corner even the blizzard of last mont 
die not do serious harm Most of the flowers shook themselves free of t 
flakes, and in a day or two acain stoo! erect and fai The Emopr 

as was natural, proved the weaker vessels, and some lay down to rise bo 
more, but the Emperors proudly laced the storm Should anvor desire to 
trv a like effect, they should bear in mind that in poor soil the bulbs must 
be kept c'ear of grass, and thus the natural effect of plants springing up, as i 
were, at will, is somewhat lost. Seed-pods must not, of course, be allow 
to ripen, and the leaves must be given time to wither or the tulbs w Il net 
ripen. Owing, therefore, to the long season of decay, It Is visable to 
select a site where spring flowers alone are requit d A. MM. G. 


SAND-GROUSE IN YORKSIIRI 


[To tuk Eprron or * Country | it 
Sir,-—T am sure you will be interested to know thit on May 20th three sar 
grouse (Syerhaptes parade xus) passed over my head shortiv after S p.m... 
about midway between Burley and Ilsley hey were flying very swiftly, 


rather high in the air, and travelling about due westwards, but the long, 
pointed wings and tail were clearly visible, rendering identification a simp 
matter to one familiar with the species, and who had many oppo tunities o 
studying it during the ia-t great irruption of 1555. As it ts just about tl 
time of year when these birds have first occurred on the occasion of torn 
visitations to this country, the above recoried may possibly be tt yreeur 

ol another invasion, and in that case we shall proba rly ear of tl 


from other localities LICHEN GREY. 





I er r fia n che pr hich I discoveres 
' ' nt ta in Vor 1 t shich may, I , ul t some 
f your re ' Mr. RK of | lhounme Hlall Farm (which has lor 
¢ rt lor tt rior «| oli heese) informed me that the per 
nin beyon v " rt va b to e 200 or 30 
u ) } t only ' t lor ip-to-cal pre Sim 
vas u “ i | lumps chaik to act as weights, it w 
rac it t "i " rope , but wa ~ cour much 
ore tt TT ) \t all ev . had a sted the maki 0 
to llent It ser yrem lus of the difficulties und 
viiicl ul 1 it t ! “ nt $ 1 periectcd machinery 
easy ro ‘ il i 
0 lot (, \\ Nort \ 
CONTENTS Ot \N ] lil 
fo rune Epiror. | 
me) | Within twenty mil ol London 
foox-hhupetis has to be conduct uncer 
roum ! ne not revail 
wither aheld uri tr n “ 
the Hunt at work conducting a hous 
hold remova The first operation | 
nol that of coll i the 
y tl nd, that of removal 
iv be q t short per nN is in 
pre nti t , Where the family 
‘ removed rom t middle of ‘ 
' t war which Is pr ery will 
i care to a ot mil ! ) pul 
wihiel t envil ment 1 mor 
titab 1! opinior {1 pwner 
ti warren, at alle is I. kh 
UGLY WATERWORKS 
[To rhe Epiror, | 
. It would really m water 
sO inies and ( irth S, 
' ad of arra that thei 1 rvoirs and binlem es should be, as they 
mht to and nu i , an additional attraction to the antiscape, go out ol 
wir way to fF r them, as far as possible, a disfigurement to it rhe 
tl Pham ! nh many ices, ren ered hiaeous by the pumping 
tation rect thes it Birmis im and Bristol the view not only 
of the lal then v but of all the scenery around, is hidden trom 
T rians along tl I | by dead walls olf 
reall tan enormous | th Wi ster 
nh honour eptiol t " walerworks 
re ar ! it \ u , to which ti 
tbl reely nitte In lee th public 
houl i ist that th ot S$ Whom they pay 
» hiehl 1 noe u them | wer, In the 
! pent manner they ! sO prone to Hiect, to 
tl } ry an mn I those whose ser 
\ they ar EvacustTes A. PHIPSON, 
MEASUKING HEIGHT O1 [KEES 
ro vue Eprror ' *CouNTRY Lire.’’] 
SIR, \ simp — h perhaps rough, way 
in uring tr is to measure the shadow 
t by, say, your walking-stick of 3ft. and the 
adow of th tree, say Solt,. then as the 
yw ot your ay 4it s to 3ft., sols 
wool the tr Solt., to the height of 
he tr , b« a, Wen Oi 
KOLLIES AND SOI! 
ro tek Eviror or **Countrry Lire 7} 
Sit In reply to th tter of ** I if. mn 
Mav 23rl, I may y that I referred in my 
rti on Mav oth more to round that ts 
water-l 1 than to w soll that drains 
well l oll is an mm ting tree, 
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rives unier different conditions and in many different soils. Ti 
re fact of the atmecspnere 


being damp would undoubtediv be favourable 
to hroliv growth Cc 


CURIOUS GROWTH oO! PRIMROSES. 


[To tHE Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” | 
SIR In the issues of your paper of March 28th and April rith I note 
some correspondence on the ‘* Curious Growth of Primroses,’ 


which has 
ised me some little interest, as when I was a boy I had a small garden, as 


most children do have, and remember «mong my many varieties of plants som: 
curious primroses which were given to me by my aunt, who lived near 


Chepstow. These were calle! ** King Charles in the Oak as the petals 
vere surrounded by small leaves, such as I see you illustrated on March 25th, 
[here were three distinct colours, and not freaks J. T. Gree, 
LIFTING DAFFODILS 
[To tHe Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” | 
Srr,—I was much interested in the article on the lifting of daffodils in 


CountrRY LIFE of May 23rd. Will vou kindly add to it some hints on the 


culture of Narcissus plenus odoratus? I have large clumps of them, estab- 


lished now for four or five years in a good border of mixed loam and leaf 


mould over a substratum of clay. They throw up each year an abundance of 
tlower-stalks, but the sheaths soon turn yellow and are blind and empty. 
lhis has happened for several years in succession, and I hardly get one 
flower out of twelve or fifteen stalks. Whatis wrong? In the same issue 
there appears a letter about Crown Imperials, about which you add a some 

what disparaging note, Do your readers know of one advantage to the 


redit of Crown Imperials, to balance their unpleasant smell ? It is 
his No mice will come near a border where these flowers grow in 


uch of succulent bulbs of crocus or tulip, Pierefore ** floreat Corona 


Imp rialis !” EKG 
[Crown Imperials are obj ctionabl: to the writer, so have been dis 
carded, The Narcissus plenus odoratus likes a deep moist soil and plenty 


of manure. In dry ground it is not a 


success. Plant near a stream in a wood 


or in a Similar position, Ep. | 


PAFFODILS AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

[To tHe Eprror. | 
Sik,--In your issue of May 16th | 
observe a letter signed **], M.,” asking 
iy daffodiis can be grown a _ second 
yearin pots. In 1906 I grew a quantity 
ef these bulbs in pots, the varietic 
being Sir Edward Watkin and Mrs 


Langtry. They did very wel ! 


, and | 
grew the same bulbs in pots again it 
1907, when they did so well | was 
tempted to photograph = them, ! 
enclose you a print, not a worl 
of ait, perhaps, but it gives: an idea 
of how the daflodils did a_ second 
year in pots. I do not attempt t 
force them or give them any heat; | 
venerally have three or four bulbs in 
a Gin, pot When the flowers are dea 
the pot is turned out with the soi 


unbroken; the pot is then used for 





something else te buibs are allowed to ripen off and the leaves to die 
they must aot be cut In the following autumn they are potted again, as 
mine are going .o be for the third year in succession For years I bougit | 


» planting out in the open those I had 
previously grown in pots: this, of course. is a very good plein, though the 


fresh bulbs evers year for potting 


other, if successlul ts more economical -W, O. 1 MEADE-KING 








